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The distinctive symmetry of the hardy Moraine Ash 
makes it an ideal tree for interesting plantings 
around homes, industrial plants and in public parks. 
It has every desirable trait of appearance, plus ex- 
ceptional durability. Its distinctive all-season beauty, 
rapid growth, graceful foliage and clean habits make 
the Moraine Ash and especially desirable tree for 
distinctive plantings. 


Look for 
this tag. 
It identfies 
the genuine 


MORAINE“ ASH 


This variety of Ash is covered b 
U.S. Plant Patent No. 1768, issue 
to The Siebenthaler Company 
Dayton 5, Ohio, owner of the 
registered trade mark “Moraine, 
in the United States and Canad: 





COMING 
EVENTS 


Statewide, N.C. Southern 
Congress of Soil 


Aug. 31-Sept. 2. 
Tour, International 
Science 

Aug. 31-Sept. 5. 14th 
Carolina Apple Festival 

Sept., Tuxedo, N.Y. Chrysanthemum Dis- 
play, Sterling Forest Gardens 

Sept. 3. Blue Hill, Maine. Regional Gladi- 
olus Exhibition, Maine Gladiolus Soci- 
ety, Blue Hill Fair 

Sept. 7. Southport, Conn. 3rd Annual Herb 
Show, Conn. Unit of Herb Society of 
America, Hulls Farm Rd. 

Sept. 8. Worcester, Mass. 
tion, Worcester County 
Society, Horticultural Hall 

Sept. 9-11. Hot Springs, Ark. 
Florists’ Ass’c. Convention, 
Hotel 

Sept. 10. Paoli, Pa. Fall Flower Show, 
Paoli Garden Club, Burroughs Research 
Center 

Sept. 10. Lakewood, Ohio. 20th Annual 
Flower Show, Lakewood Horticulture 
Club, Lakewood Central National Bank 

Sept. 10, 11. Hindsdale, Ill. Annual 
Garden and Flower Show, Hindsdale 
Suburban Men’s Garden Club, Hinds- 
dale Community House 

Sept. 10-13. St. Louis, Mo. Missouri State 
Florists’ Ass’c. Convention, Hotel 
Coronado 

Sept. 13-15. Detroit, Mich. Harvest Festi- 
val, Michigan Horticultural Society, 
Picture Galleries, Old City Hall 

Sept. 13-15. Asbury Park, N. 


Annual North 


Dahlia Exhibi- 
Horticultural 


Arkansas 
Arlington 


Gardener's, Hotel Berkeley-Cartaret 
Sept. 15-17. Lafayette, La. Louisiana Ass’c. 
of Nurserymen’s Convention, Blackham 


J. 50th An- 
niversary Conference, National Ass’c. of | 


Perfect Ground Cover for 
Banks and Shady Places 


Fifer 
une (Vinca Minor) 


A neat, sturdy creeping plant that stays 
green all winter. Blue flowers in May. 
Resists insects, disease and drought. Our 
big heavy clumps with 12 or more stems 


/ can be planted 2 ft. apart on level; 14 ft. on 
/ rf slopes. You cover big areas for little money 
100 BIG CLUMPS $] 500-1000, $] Qo 


aes . 


PACHYSANDRA 


Thrives under trees and fi 
in poor soil. Beautiful gz 
shiny evergreen 

leaves. Space 6 

in. apart. 


Baltic wy defies 

dogs, children and 

drought. Steep slopes, 

sun or shade. Space | ft. $26” 


100 $@50 
Le 


1000, $85 


Write for prices on Honeysuckle, Kudzu Vine 
and other ground covers in quantity lots 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
Dept. H-15, Highlands, N. J. 





These four aristocrats of American Flowering Evergreens will give 
you gorgeous bloom from May through July. Our stock is grown 
and shipped from the mountains of North Carolina where cold 
winters make them hardy. Carefully dug and packed. Easy to 
plant. Like acid soil, moisture and part shade. Never fertilize or 


cultivate. We ship tens of thousands every year. 


Sturdy Plants—12 in. high 

MAXIMUM, white in July 

CATAWBIENSE, rose in June 

CAROLINA, pink in May 

MIN. LAUREL, pink-white in June 
OLDER—BUSHIER 


These are bushy 4 to 6 stem plants, 2 years older. Some blooms $14.50 


this year. Balled and burlapped. 

20 PLANTS (5 of each variety listed above) 

100 PLANTS (25 of each variety listed above) 
BIG, BUSHY SPECIMENS 


% to 2 ft. high. Most are already budded for bloom this year. 


Balled and burlapped. 
YOUR SELECTION of any 5 listed above 


(All above items shipped express. You pay $2 to $5 on arrival) 


per 25 


per 100 
$39.50 
58.00 
58.00 
45.00 





OFFER A 


5 each of all 4 
named varieties 


20 Sturdy Plants 








OFFER B 
25 each of all 4 
named varieties 


100 Sturdy Plants 
$50.00 











NURSERY GROWN Native Rhododendron 


These are bushy, shapely, 2 years bedded. Dug with small ball 


Rhododendron Maximum 


Any of one 


PRICES 


25 for 


$41.25 
$50.00 


kind listed: 5 for 
9-12 inches 


12-15 inches 


Coliseum 

Sept. 16-18. Oklahoma City, Okla. Okla- 
homa State Florists’ Ass’c. Convention, 
Skirvin Hotel 

Sept. 17, 18. St. Louis, Mo. Harvest Show 
Missouri Botanical Garden 

Sept. 18. San Francisco, Cal. Fuchsia Fes- 
tival, American Fuchsia Society, Golden 
Gate Park 

Sept. 18-19. Sante Fe, N.M. American Rose 
Society Meeting 

Sept. 19, 20. Lancaster, Ohio. Meeting and 
Show, American Rose Society 

Sept. 19-21. Buffalo, N.Y. Annual Con- 
ference, Central Atlantic Region, Na- 
tional Council of State Garden Clubs 

Sept. 19-21. Buffalo, N.Y. Regional Meet- 
ing, National Council of Garden Clubs, 
Central Atlantic District 

Sept. 21, 22. Paramus, N.]. Dahlia Show, 
American Dahlia Society, New Jersey 
branch, Garden State Plaza 

Sept. 22. Hartford, Conn. Plant Auction, 
Connecticut Horticultural Society, Con- 
necticut Historical Society 

Sept. 24. E. Orange, N.J. Annual Rose 
Show, North Jersey Rose Society, Colo- 
nial Life Insurance Bldg. 

Sept. 24, 25. St. Louis, Mo. Dahlia Show, 
Missouri Botanical Garden 


Rhododendron Catawbiense 
$11.50 
(not less than 5 sold) 


9-12 inches 
12-15 inches 


Rhododendron Carolina 
Kalmia latifolia 


(Mountain Laurel) 5 eneaied 


5 assorted 


HEMLOCKS °22 


12 to 15 inches high 
Twice transplanted 
Sturdy—Bushy 


$12.50 


Leucothoe catesbaei 


25 NURSERY 


These trees are lusty 6-year-olds. Ideal 
size for safe shipping, easy planting, 
quick growing. Hemlock makes the most 
beautiful of all hedges. Sun or shade. 
Space 18 inches apart. 

100 Hemlocks (12 to 15 inches) 

25 Hemlocks (12 to 15 inches) 

100 Larger (15 to 18 inches) 

25 Larger (15 to 18 inches) 


100 Smaller (9 to 12 inches) aces 
(You pay express on arrival—about $2 to $5) 


CATALOGUE sent FREE with each order, or send 10¢ (50¢ W. of Rockies) 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Dept. H-16, Highlands, N. J. 
September 1960 
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New Books 
Label Your Piants 
Butterfly Weed 
Le‘ters to the Editor 
All-Americen Camellias 
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Encourages root development, guards against Feather-Light Rock Mary F. Bunting 
soil borne disease. Crape Myrile in the North Williem H. Welff 
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Juniper Hillside Anne Hinshaw Wing 
4-02. Packet 35¢ Create a Natural Wild Garden Clarence E. Lewis 
2-oz. Jar $1.25 Small Flowering Trees and Shrubs George Taloumis 
Graceful Greenery Edith Saylor Abbott 
Amchem and Rootone are registered trademarks of New Roses for Fall Planting 
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INTRODUCTORY Use Fall Catalogs Veronica M. Quist 
OFFER! OUR COVERS 


Front—Ripe peaches—J. P. Roche 


OF FINEST HOLLAND BULBS Back—Fall scene at the farm, Danville, Vermont—Nelson Groffman 
FROM P. de JAGER & SONS 
COLOR INSERTS 


2 ASSORTED WINTER- Page 456—Yellow lily, Destiny, in the Garden of Mr. and Mrs. Steven 





Kaneia, Walpole, Mass.—Nelson Groffman 


FLOWERING Page 473—Top left—marsh marigold; right—double bloodroot—Nelson Groff- 


man; lower left—large flowered trilliums—Malak 


CROCUS 1. al Page 474—American high-bush cranberry—Bernice G. Brilmayer 


REG. $1. 55 Arno H. Nehrling, Director of Publications 
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dainty flowers will burst into full beauty 
Paul E. Genereux .. eeeeeeees «+ Photographer 


in earliest spring lending new brilliance 
pring g 


to your garden long before other blooms 
Edward Dane Ernest Hoftyzer 
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PENSTEMON 


Floriferous Garden Perennial 


Jean S. SHERWOOD 
Naperville, Ill. 


FROM THE DWARFED Pygmy Rose to 
the four foot Seeba Hybrids—through 
shades of white, pink, rose lavender and 
crimson these lovely perennials never 
fail to please. Growing on long spikes, 
penstemon’s blossoms are trumpet or 
fox-glove-like in shape with a_ hairy 
throat from whence comes their name, 
Beard Tongue. 

Beginning in June and continuing 
for many weeks, they bring color and 
beauty to the garden—some as late as 
October. The colors, while striking in 
themselves are in complete harmony 
when blended together in plantings or 
bouquets. Their foliage is a deep, shiny 
green that lasts late into fall. 


drawn aside in spring adds organic 


content to the soil. 
Of the popular 
Hybrid is perhaps 


varieties, the Seeba 
most dramatic with 
its array of colors from white through 
deep rose. Or you may prefer the rich 
red of Ruby King. Both grow tall—to 
four feet—with flower spikes from 18 
to 24 inches. Both create an arresting 
display in the garden and lend them- 
selves to arrangements using large 
baskets or tall vases. 

Examples of penstemons growing 
about two feet high are: Rose EIf, 
coral pink; Firebird, crimson; and 
Newberry, soft blue-lavender. Newber- 
rv blooms through late spring and early 


Seeba Hybrids—whose color gamut runs from white through shades of pink to deep rose. 


Hardy, and prolific, with each plant 
bearing several spikes that increase 
with the years, they excell as cut 
flowers. Usually free of insects and dis- 
ease, they are easily grown, and when 
their relatively few needs are met they 
reward the gardener handsomely. 

They need rich, well-manured, 
loamy soil in a well-drained location. 
Disliking wet feet at any time, pen- 
stemons are apt to winter kill if plant- 
ed in too damp a spot. They prefer full 
sun, but will take partial shade. Small- 
er varieties should be planted 10 inches 
apart, the larger 18 inches all around 
in their permanent location. Strains 
developed in recent years are hardy, 
but as their ancestors hailed from warm 
climates, they do need winter protec- 
tion. To avoid later disappointment it 
is wise to pamper them with a good 
warm covering—manure first, then 
leaves, hay or straw, which when 
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summer. In late summer more _blos- 
soms appear, but not on tall spikes. 
Rose Elf blooms in June, July, and 
August; Firebird, June through Octo- 
ber. These intermediate varieties, while 
they fill out nicely, never lose their 
neatness of habit. 

Pygmy Rose is the small penstemon. 
It is an engaging little dwarf that 
grows only 12 to 15 inches and is 
ideal in rockery or border. Dainty and 
airy its rosy-lilac, bell-shaped flowers 
are commensurate with the size of the 
plant. 

Seeds of hybrid varieties and other 
more recently developed strains are 
not readily obtainable. However, many 
nurseries stock the plants which may 
be set out in spring or early autumn, 
preferably the latter. Later they may 
be easily propagated by root division 
or cuttings—and to have penstemons 
is to want more. :: 


| 
| 


Magni icent 
iS THE WORD FOR 


WAYSIDE’S CATALOG 


Not only is Wayside’s catalog the most beautiful 
in the world, with hundreds of true-color illus- 
trations, but it is also the most complete . . . offer- 
ing no less than 1300 superb subjects of incompa- 
rable quality. Add to this the accurate descriptions 
and factual cultural directions, and you have a 
reference book of exceptional value. 

Experienced gardeners who insist upon unfailing 
quality, infinite variety and outstanding beauty rely 
on Wayside Gardens year after year. They know 
that everything offered in this magnificent catalog 
has been grown and rigidly tested in America’s 
most carefully supervised nursery. And... 
Wayside plant material is unconditionally guaran- 
teed to reach you in first class condition or your 
money will be refunded. 


New HARDY PHLOX. Capt. Symons-Jeune, 
famous English Phlox enthusiast, created this sen- 
sational strain of larger, longer lasting, more bril- 
liant new hybrids. Select your favorites from 
Wayside’s offering of 14 handsome new varieties 
that will add vivid color contrast to your all- 
summer garden. 


New AZALEA, de Rothschild—Wayside’s exclu- 
sive Supreme Selections represents the finest hy- 
brids developed by master plantsman, Lionel de 
Rothschild. Blooms range some purest white to 
delicate pastels to dramatic gold, red and orange 
Their perfection and hardiness are unrivaled. 


SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST 
HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


Please enclose $1.00 with your request to cover post- 
aze and handling costs of this heavy book. It contains 
everything you will need for fall planting. Lovely new 
bulbs, exotic new lilies, handsome shrubs, sturdy trees, 
“Pedigreed”’ hardy plants and roses of every descrip- 
tion that should be planted in the fall for the best re- 
sults. Send for your copy today! 
vA de Rothschild 
Supreme 
Selections 


New AZALEAS 


Warysicle Gardens 


87 MENTOR AVE., MENTOR, OHIO 














SPECIAL 


FALL LIST 


of outstanding 


GARDEN BOOKS 
» 


GARDEN IRISES 
L. F. Randolph, Editor 


Thoroughly compiled, this well researched 
book brings together the opinions, find- 
ings and experiences of both America and 
Great Britain’s leading iris specialists 
Among the many interesting chapters are 
iris culture, diseases genetics, classi- 
fication and award-winning ae 


03 peas 7.95 


TEN THOUSAND GARDEN 
QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
BY 20 EXPERTS 

F. F. Rockwell, Editor 


Completely revised and expanded, this book 
of gardening knowledge contains more than 
1400 pages of actual questions, with the 
answers, asked by amateur gardeners 
Among them you will surely find the an- 
swer to your particular problem. Helpful 
diagrams add to the enjoyment of the 
text. 3 


PEONIES, OUTDOORS AND IN 
by ARNO and IRENE NEHRLING 
Here at last is a book devoted exclusive- 
ly to Peonies—the only one published on 
the subject in more than 25 years. It 
tells how to enjoy peonies twice as much, 
in the garden first, and then as cut flow- 
ers, along with numerous other interest- 
ing facts pertaining to peonies. The text 


contains 129 illustrations, 288 pages in 
all $5.95 


COMPLETE BOOK OF 
FLOWERS & PLANTS FOR 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
by WHEELER and LASKER 


A generously illustrated book describing 
in concise detail the techniques employ- 
ed in making expert designs. Periods 
covered range from Early American 
through French Provincial to Contemporary 
and Modern styles. 190 pages. $7.95 


EASY WAYS TO A 
BEAUTIFUL GARDEN 
HOUSE PLANTS 

by RUTH GANNON 


This popularly written book admirably ful 
fills its purpose—to know and convey 
which plants will give the most show and 
how, when, and where to plant them. Many 
illustrations show actual planting designs 
and situations. 165 pages in all. $5.00 


DECORATING WITH 

HOUSE PLANTS 

by RUTH GANNON 

A wealth of information on plants suited 
to indoor culture, and a worthy addition 


to those interested in house plants as an 
addition to home decor. 124 pages $5.00 


Send your check or money order to 
Horticulture’s 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston 15, Mass. 
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FEATHEROCK helps the home gardener 
achieve unusual landscaping effects without 
the aid of heavy equipment because it 
weighs one fifth the weight of ordinary rock. 
Since it is a natural lava rock it can be easily 
moved, shaped or drilled for water effects 
and plantings. It is not affected by freezing 
and adapts to all types of landscaping. It is 








available in colors of silver grey and char- 
coal. Contact local nurserymen or stone 


yards 


for FEATHEROCK. Or write 


FEATHEROCK, Inc., Dept. H9, 6331 
Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles 28, 
California. 


KING-SIZE ALUMINUM RAKE 


Rakes up leaves quicker and easier than 
three ordinary leaf rakes. Made of light- 
weight aluminum for long wear, yet weighs 
no more than regular garden rake. Sweeps 
clean even in heavy leaves; easy to use on 
slopes, bumpy lawns, etc. Tines of tem- 
pered spring steel. Available in three sizes: 
44”—$9.95, 36”—$8.95, 30”—-$7.95, plus 
50¢ hdig. Empire Mdsg. Co., 140-H Mar- 
bledale Rd., Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


“CHALECO” 


j 


Hf jf 
VELGEA LY 


JACKET FROM 


OLD MEXICO 

You'll love the friendly warmth of this all-purpose 
Sport and Gardening jacket hand loomed in a re- 
mote Indian village deep in the interior of Old 
Mexico. Bold, dashing Aztec colors with striking 
designs. No two alike. Perfect for patio and garden 
wear. Ideal as that different gift. For both men 
and women. Small, Medium, Large: $6.95. Extra 
Large: $7.95. Children’s (state age): $4.95. Add 


55 cents postage. Latin Village, Box J-38, Old San 
Diego 10, Calif. 


HAND-CARVED “3-IN-1” SERVER 


A beautiful “3-in-1” folding server hand- 
crafted by the world famous artisans of 
India. Open, it’s a useful, distinctive server 
with three round, 7” trays of solid, sea- 
soned Walnut—hand-carved with flowers 
and leaves. The base, ring and handle are 
fashioned from gleaming brass. Folds com- 
pactly. Stands 10” high. A highly appro- 
priate, all-occasion gift, this lovely “3-in-1” 
server, shipped directly from Kashmir, 
India, is only $8.95, postpaid. Allow about 
four weeks for delivery. Eastern World 
Products, Dept. 35, P.O. Box 61, Newark 
1, New Jersey. 
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Aluminum GREENHOUSE 
READERS | 


WT Cacouns ae GARDENING TIME 


’ Auswerved Is 
ALL: THE TIME 
Can you tell me why my hydrangea 


bushes do not bloom? 
If you got the hydrangea as a gift, ; ua oer 

it is likely one of the more tender os pAaier 

macrophylla varieties which are usu- 

ally not hardy in your area (Bethle- 

hem, Pa.). Occasionally on a very mild 

winter a few blossom buds might sur- 

vive. These are formed the previous 

summer so no pruning should be done 

if you want blossoms. You might try 

building a protection around: the plant 

early in December and filling it with 

something light such as marsh hay or 

straw, leaving it on until the first 

warm days of spring when the protec- 

tion should be removed. 


yy, L— 

There is a hole at the crotch of our apple 
tree indicating that the trunk is hollow. umme r oO r 
What material shall I use to fill the cavity? 

I would not advise filling the cavity Don’t miss one minute of your favorite relaxation 
with anything, since it would create ..+ Get away from your everyday cares . . . Garden 
cana ) ses f accep a day or night . . . rain or shine . . . just any time 
ideal conditions tor the ss S you please in one of Lord & Burnham's spacious, 
cay caused by a vegetative organism “Climate-controlled” Orlyts. Attach an Orlyt to 
which grows where moisture is pres- your garage, your porch, your living room or set a 
vhich grows ; I free-standing model in your garden. Fill it with 
ent. If you feed the tree every other your favorite plants and watch it become the most 
vear giving it five pounds of a 10-6-4 enjoyable spot in your home. 
fertilizer for each inch of diameter of And you can aftord a greenhouse. Thanks to Lord & Burnham’s superb engineering 
the trunk, more wood will be added skill and over a century of experience . . . the greenhouse has been made available 
weit tea ee Steen te heeteated in every size and style to fit every pocketbook. Thousands and thousands of home 
each year to the trunk than Is destroyec owners now delight in growing rare plants the year ‘round. Join them in their favorite 

hobby. Experience the thrill of propagating, hybridizing and starting your own seed- 








by the fungus and the tree will con- 
rs ear ae lings whenever the spirit moves you. Prefabricated for easy, “build- 
' “a it-yourself” assembly. Aluminum and glass Or/yts start at about $400, 

Sunlyt models from $275. 


How should I go about preparing a new 
location for Christmas rose, and what size 
should new plants be? 

The usual recommendation _ for 
Christmas rose is to give it high shade, 
a south or southeastern slope, and the 
protection of a building so that it will | - 
not be buffeted by winds. Christmas .' waa 
rose prefers a neutral or slightly alka- * ORD d B 
line soil, one which would test pH 7 - an URNHAM 
or 7.5. The incorporation of bone meal IRVINGTON, N.Y 
and leafmold into the soil should in- 


crease the phosphorus slightly, and be- 

cause of the lime in the bone meal K E W D A y L ! L j E 5 2? 5¢ 
should render the pH sufficiently alka- 

line to suit the plant. It is seldom pos- Now you can have an up-to-date collection of Daylilies at 
sible to make much choice in the size | 75040" "50 each: Gorgeous colors including RED, COPPER, 
of plants available. I suggest that you BROWN, ROSE, GOLD, CREAM and UNUSUAL BLENDED 
epenee. Continuous blooms from June to August. All plants 
abeled. 


Why don’t my tulips blossom satisfac- L] 20 Named Varieties, All Different . . $5.00 
torily the second year they are planted. or, if you cannot accommodate this quantity 


I plant them six to eight inches deep in well ° 4° ° 
‘ubed ce ‘ [| 10 Named Varieties, All Different .. $3.00 a 
, ; ie , Our big husky P 
I find it better to plant tulips ten immediate Shipment + Minimum Order $3.00 °¢ Posipsid 9 will produce 


to 12 inches deep, and believe if you try lots of flowers 
this, you will have fine displays of blos- the first year 


soms for many years. :: 
BOX 38-H9, Boring, Oregon 


443 


SEND FOR NEW, FREE 
FULL COLOR CATALOG #52 


Name 
Address nee 





get one that is not too large, so it can 
be acclimated easily. 
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— 
ORCHIDS 
FOR HOME or GREENHOUSE 
Cypripedium Fairreanum (above) 
$7.50 each 
Two for $ 14.00 
F.O.B. Monroe 


All to bloom this fall or winter 
orchid and hybrids 


Cypripedium venustum 
Cypripedium exul 


Cypripedium villosum 


Many other species 


available 


— WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG — 


MARGARET ILGENFITZ 


ORCHIDS 
Dept. H — Monroe, Michigan 


Sensaliona/ 


GREENHOUSE 











Now Own An All Aluminum 
Maintenance-F ree Greenhouse 
FOR HALF OF WHAT 
YOU'D EXPECT TO PAY 


The ECONOMET — Developed by Metropolitan, 
specialists for over 87 years in the Greenhouse 
field. Metro shatters present-day Greenhouse 


costs. 


is a top gare: 
, yutstanding 
bow t greenhouse with ou 
comp ete , 7 
high value features 
e@ Beautiful curved eoves 


lation 

@ Automatic venti 
» PRE-FAB ENGINEER 
po-!T- YOURSELF 
e Weother Proof — 
@ 100% GUARA 


ED FOR EASY 


Rust Proof — Insect Proof 


NTEED 


Prices start at 


WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 


METROPOLITAN Greenhouse Mfq. Corp. 


Dept. C, 1863 FLUSHING AVE., Brooklyn 37, 
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WINTER 
ACONITE 


Flower of Spring 


Marcuerite Norris Davis 


Portland, Oregon 


Ports sING OF the dainty snowdrop 
as the first flower of spring and many 
gardeners think of it as the earliest 
bloom in their gardens. We have an- 
other contender for the honor—winter 
aconite (Eranthis), Greek for flower of 
spring. For a lift to winter drugged 
spirits none can compare to that sturdy 
forerunner of early spring—the bright 
buttercup-like winter aconite. 
Sometimes called New Year's gift 
since they may appear at that time, 
the cheerful three to eight inch high 
blooms, with their interesting seg- 
mented leaves, may be counted on to 
put in an early appearance in any part 
of the country. Winter aconite will 
stand a surprising amount of change- 
able weather and will put on a brave 
show for many weeks. Once established, 
its seed, formed in bean-like pods, will 
increase the planting for many years re- 
quiring no special care. Since birds are 
fond of the seed, we have never been 
able to gather much of it for replant- 
ing purposes. 
is an Eura- 
with 


The tuberous Eranthis 
sian herb of the buttercup family, 
its family characteristics noticeable in 
the blossom. Of the six known species, 
E. hyemalis is the most popular, and is 
commonly known as winter aconite. It 
is especially adaptable to rockeries and 
or under early-blooming shrubs. 
used it in these situations 

success, and have _ thick 


banks, 
We have 


with great 


1 ‘i jp 
Vi 
Y 


of hae 


plantings in a section of our bulb beds 
chionodoxa, snowdrops, crocus, 
early light blue Muscari azureum and 
Scilla sibirica flourish. These put on an 
early spring show which delights us 
and our visitors 

With the introduction of the new 
hybrids, we have been planting more 
of them in preference to the species, be- 
cause of their larger, deeper colored 
Hybrid winter aconite is more 
the flowers 


where 


flowers. 
vigorous, and being sterile, 
last much longer. There are at least 
three highly satisfactory hybrids now 
available: E. tubergeni, E. tubergeni 
Glory (largest flower of the three), E. 
tubergeni Guinea Gold (deeper yellow 
and fragrant, also later to bloom.) 

Whether planting species or hy- 
brids, culture is the same. The plants 
die down after seeds have formed, and 
the tuber rests during the summer 
months. Since growth begins in the 
fall, it is important to get the tubers in 
the ground as early as possible in 
\ugust or early September. They are 
not fussy about soil, except that it 
should be well drained and _ light. 
Plant tubers three inches deep, and not 
more than three inches apart. 

While it is true that winter aconite 
will flourish shade, we have found 
it usually blooms better in a protected 
sunny spot where it gets the spring 
warmth, thereby encouraging earlier 
and better blooms. 
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WHY BOTTOM HEAT IS BASIC 


F. WauLLAce Patcu 
Framingham Ctr., Mass. 


TIME WAS, Nor so long ago, when any 
casual talk about bottom heat marked 
one as a professional because the only 
people who enjoyed this fundamental 
plus in growing were greenhouse oper- 
ators smart enough to detour a steam 
line under their propagating benches. 

Although they seldom offered much 
in the way of scientific support for this 
practice, commercial growers have been 
using bottom heat to hasten seed ger- 
mination almost since the first green- 
house was built. And they've been right 
all along. Having discovered, through 
trial and error, that the best soil tem- 
perature for full germination should 
average 10-12° above customary grow- 
ing temperatures, they stumbled on 
heat from below as their answer to 
starting seeds without softening crops 
already growing in the same house. 

In recent years, scientific experiments 
have begun to show why our horticul- 
tural pioneers were correct in their ap- 
proach. We now know that the process 
of germination begins when enzymes 
within the seed start breaking down 
(to render available) certain stored 
food elements. This action begins only 
when the correct balance of heat and 
moisture is established, preferably in 
subdued light; and the application of 
bottom heat provides the most efficient 
combination of such basic require- 
ments. 

Dependence on overhead solar heat 
often has poor results because surface 
application of needed warmth can eas- 
ily dry out sparsely covered seed be- 
tween waterings. Seed which suffers 
drying part way through the germina- 
tion process invariably dies. Further- 
more, if kept sufficiencly moist to sur- 
vive direct sun and sharp light by day, 
much of your seed may succumb to rot, 
or mold at night. 


Once seed comes to life, heat from 
below stimulates and helps sustain ac- 
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Bottom heat increases water up- 
take, promoting faster absorption of 
available plant elements. So let your 
seedlings stay on the griddle up to 
within three to four days of the first 
transplanting to help draw roots down 
where they belong. But, don’t fail to 
give them a short hardening-off period 
before the shift into cooler, heavier soil 
mediums. 


tivity. 




















Prywooo 


One more warning: because seed- 
lings germinated with bottom heat pro- 
gress so rapidly, they should be given 
some light within four to six hours 
from time of emergence. If you don’t 
let them have light soon enough, they 
go reaching for it like limp white 
string; remember, introduce them 
gradually to avoid burning. Urged | 
from below and above alike, your seed- 
lings will green up fast and grow 
strong. 

Now let’s outline three easy meth- 
ods whereby the home gardener can 
gain the advantages of bottom heat in 
limited space at low cost. Like reading 
the seed catalogs, setting up your 
equipment early will make spring seem 
a little closer. 

1. If you are fortunate enough to 
own a bay window partially facing 
south, you can under-heat the entire 

see page 487 








Cl LORFUL HOUSE PLANTS 


| BROMELIADS 


(Living Vase Plants) 
Aechmea fasciata 
(green white) 
A. Pubescens 
(reddish-ap plegreen) 
A. Foster’s Favorite 
(polished mahogany) 
A. Maginali 
(maroon applegreen) 
Billbergia Fantasia 
(cream spotting — see 
photo) 
Neoregelia Hybrid 
(Painted Fingernail) 


3 for $7.85 ppd. 
6 for $13.95 U.S.A. 


Vriesea Splendens 
Flaming Sword 
Or $5.00 with either offer above. 


Cypripedium Orchids 

(Lady Slipper) Value each 

2 plants for $11.45 ppd. 
4 plants for $18.45 ppd. 


1960 color catalog 25¢, 84 pages 
(Orchids and H plants — Br liads in color) 


ALBERTS & MERKEL BROS., INC. 


P. O. Box 537 HS Boynton Beach, Florida 


$6.95 ppd. 























BARGAINS IN YEWS 


Get those accent specimen choice yews or a 
choice yew hedge you have always dreamed 
about. Now we are offering heavy choice 
stock at unheard of low prices. 


Each 
$12.00 


Per 
10 each 
$9.85 


Hicks Yew 

3 ft. plus 

Hatfield Yew 

2% to 3 ft. $14.50 $12.45 
Special prices for larger quantities. All prices 
F.0.B. balled and burlaped at Nursery. We 
can arrange for trucking. We invite your 
inspection. 

Specialists in Yews for over 35 years 
PINE GARDENS 


49 Pine Avenue Milton 86, Mass. 
Phone BL-8-4015 











Exoric: TREE PEONIES 


EASY-TO-GROW 


CHOICE plants from our vast conepese. - named 
varieties. Pinks, Whites, Scarlet, Yello 

2 YEAR OLD PLANTS 
$6.50 pp 3 for $18.00 pp 





Each 








OUR FREE CATALOG is the most complete on 
Tree — We have plants listed from 
$6.50 to $60 each. Write for copy today. 


Marinus Vander Pol 


762 Washington St., Fairhaven 2, Mass. 























FOUNDATION PLANTING 


10 Plants. 6 Pfitzer Juniper, 
onthe oy blue-green. For sunny 
spots. 4 Japanese Yew, upright, 
compact, deep green. Sun or 
shade. All 2 and 3 times trans- 
planted. 10” to 16”. Postpaid. 


FREE CATALOG 
Box 8-1 LGciCuLena 


SER Forests 





Write today for information 


GARDEN TOURS 


Europe * The Orient « Hawaii * Mexico « Africa 
JEAN BERKE TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
Dept. H9, 518 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
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MINIATURE ROCKERY 


NARCISSUS 


vil ‘ ‘ 
50 per doz 

100 
InNEUS— 
sclat 


CLAM 
‘ nlik 


‘ 
MINIMUS trumpet. Daffodi 6 
$1.75 per doz 
11.50 per 100 
FEBRUARY GOLD—Star 1 y w, tinged 
rar $2.75 per doz 
MINIMUS—' . * trumpet Daf 
f i ir $1.75 per doz. $12.00 per 100 
MOONSHINE—( rea wt rind t 6 
per doz 21.00 per 100 
' r ‘ ‘ ‘ be 
i nehe per doz 20.00 per 100 
TREVITHAN—P ree lowering J t 
w flowers per $2.50 per doz. $17.00 
ner 100 

TRIANDRUS ALBUS—Cracef and = beaut if 
wt \ rear $1.50 per doz. $10.50 per 


100 
COLLECTIONS i2 Ea. of 8 Vars (96 Bulbs) $15.00 
25 Ea. of 8 Vars (200 bulbs) $28.50 
req New Fa Catalog in full lor 
N I i ! and 
ane B Peonit Ir Lili Daylilies 
; P 


FRE 
Orie 


BURNETT BROS., INC. 53); 


Dept. C, 92 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. 








Sturdi-Built Greenhouses 

Here it is! Your chance to get a green- 
house with newest type prefabrication 
ever offered! Dates all other methods! 
Lifetime-Redwood! Drip-proof construc- 
tion! And world’s lowest prices. For a 
greenhouse complete above base with 
glass, prices start at only $199! Freight 
prepaid! For color catalog showing sizes 
and styles, write Sturdi-Built Manufae- 
turing Co. 11304 S. W. Boones Ferry 
Road, Portland, Oregon. 


America’s most widely grown 
house plant. We grow hundreds 
new different unusual 

as well as the old 

Our H4 Special: 3 

“double” African Vio- 

sur choice) sent post- 

only $2.75. Order from 


CATALOG FREE 


Send postcard for 
Buell’s African Violets 
neriad plants, seeds, soil, 


ALBERT H. BUELL 


Dept. H-90 Eastford, Connecticut 


our big, colorful catalog on 
Gloxinias and other Ges- 
tubers and Rhizomes. 
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reviewed on this page may be 
Horticulture’s Book Dept., 
Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


Books 
ordered from 
300 Mass. 
Pest Control Reference 
CHemicat & NATURAL CONTROL OF 
Pests by E. R. deOng., Reinhold Pub- 
lishing Corp., New York, 244 pp. $7.50 
Prepared to assist instructors, research 
workers, farmers and home gardeners, this 
excellent presentation of the complex prob- 
lems caused by the increasing numbers of 
insect pests and diseases should be help- 
ful in providing a reasonable perspective. 
The author importance of 
natural pest control advocating 
chemical supplements whenever necessary. 


stresses the 
while 
Part 1 discusses insect parasites and 
predators and the effect of chemicals on 
them. The natural diseases of insects and 
the plants to their enemies is also treated. 
Part 2 is devoted to chemical control of 
insects, plant diseases, weeds, and rodents 
as they affect ficld crops, orchards, vege- 
tables, ornamental trees and shrubs, lawns, 
livestock, etc. This is an excellent reference 
work that will be found useful by the 
home gardener, farmer, orchardist or com- 
mercial grower. The illustrations are clear 
while the index is helpful in locating the 
wealth of material contained in the text. 


Superficial Treatment 
How To Improve Your Home By LAnp- 
scAPING, by Barbara Baer, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, N.Y. 64 pp. 
Published in paperback form, this book 
is of doubtful worth to gardeners and 
homeowners who desire accurate and pre- 
cise information relating to horticultural 
problems. Although adequately illustrated, 
and doubtless of some informative value, 
the text is in the main superficial and 
vague. Lists of general cureall’s are pre- 
sented as remedies for numerous situations 
requiring special and individual treatment. 
The conscientious gardener would do well 
to have other reliable sources available for 
his consideration. 


Complete Lawn Guide 

LAWN AND Grounp Cover Book by the 
Sunset Editorial Staff (Rev. Ed.), Lane 
Publishing Co. Menlo Park, 95 pp. 
$1.75 
This 


covers 


handbook 
choice of 


conveniently arranged 
problems from 
grasses, lawn installations and lawn care 
to selection of ground covers. It is the 
second Sunset book on this topic (the first 
was printed in 1955), and discusses the 
latest developments in maintenance, fer- 
tilizers, weed killers and lawn tools. The 
work contains several useful charts and 
over 100 black and white photographs and 
illustrations of insects, weeds, ground cov- 
ers plus various methods of watering, fer- 
tilizing, etc. This book is a clear and com- 
pact addition to any lawn owner's library, 
and devotes sections to the West coast area. 


law n 


NECESSARY READING 
Tue Porsons 1x Your Foon by William 

Longgood, Simon & Schuster, New 

York, 277 pp. $3.95 

This is not light or pleasurable reading 
but it is essential reading if you wish to 
be informed about what is going on in 
food production. Even backyard garden- 
ers who use chemicals promiscuously on 
vegetables, flowers and trees have little 
conception of the dangers in careless han- 
dling and application. 

[The statements about the 
your food are not pleasant but they are 
well documented and difficult to refute. 
This book should actively stimulate inter- 
est in growing vour own vegetables and 
fruits. It may increase the band of organic 
gardeners, a response not to be ignored. 


Thorough Soil Text 


THe Sor AND Its Fertixity by H. Teus- 
cher and R. Adler, Reinhold Publishing 
Corp., New York, 446 pp. $12.00. 

This exactingly researched work offers 

a broad survey of the physical, chemical 
dynamic properties of soil. Henry 
Teuscher, noted horticulturist, and Dr. 
Rudolph Adler, the renowned chemist 
have combined their knowledge and ex- 
perience to produce a volume of practical 
value to those interested in the actual cul- 
tivation of soil. It should be of special 
interest to soil scientists, agronomists and 
commercia! growers. 


poisons in 


and 


Of necessity as regards the complexity 
of subject matter, the text in certain phases 
becomes rather technical and may prove 
dificult to those unfamiliar with chemi- 
cally expressed values. The authors have at- 
tempted to reduce this difficulty by divid- 
ing the book into seven sections, each suc- 
ceeding section presupposing a knowledge 
of the previous section. In this manner the 
complexity is somewhat reduced by the 
background knowledge previously gained. 
Examined also are all the organic and in- 
organic materials used as fertilizers, and 
one chapter is devoted exclusively to soil 
fertility in the garden. 


Aid To Seashore Visitors 


LIFE IN THE SHIFTING Dunes, by Lau- 
rence B. White, Jr., a publication of the 
Boston Museum of Science, 85 pp. 
§ fr po 
Popularly written for the curious beach- 

gocr with just the proper touch of scien- 

tific authenticitv, this handbook is designed 

for do-it-vourself use and even includes a 

check-off list for recording personal obser- 

vations of animals, plants and birds en- 

countered on the sand dunes. Profusely il- 

lustrated with sketches of numerous beach 

inhabitants likely to be seen, it is a helpful 
guide to beginners. 

The area under observation was Crane’s 
Beach, Ipswich, Mass., with emphasis put 
on the ecological relationship existing be- 
tween the animals, plants, and birds native 
to the area. Ecology is the study of living 
plants and animals in relation to their envi- 
ronment and one another. This small book 
would be of interest to seaside vacationers. 
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Revisep Epirion TIMELY 

DISEASES AND PEstTs OF ORNAMENTAL 
Prants by P. P. Pirone, Bernard O. 
Dodge & Harold W. Rickett, the Ronald 
Press, New York, 775 pp. $10.00 


This comprehensive and authoritative 
book is a publication of The New York Bo 
tanical Garden. Previously authored by 
Drs. Dodge & Rickett, this, the third edi- 
tion, has been completely revised and 
brought up-to-date by Dr. Pirone as senior 
author. From experience the reviewer can 
vouch for the value of the previous edi- 
tion and feels confident this issue will be 
equally valuable. 

Part I contains easily understood des- 
criptions of physiological, fungous and 
bacterial troubles, insects and other ani- 
mal pests and methods of control. A 2on- 
servative attitude toward chemical controls, 
including those recently offered the public, 
makes the recommendations especially val- 
uable. 

Part II lists plants alphabetically by 
botanical names together with their trou- 
bles and the control recommendations. The 
clear and useful in iden- 

grower of plants, both 
will find this a 


illustrations are 
tification. Every 
commercial and amateur, 
most helpful publication. 


Moss Epition ReviIsepD 

How To 
Liverworts by Dr. 
Wm. C. Brown Co. 
226 pp. $3.00 


Mosses AND 
S. Conrad, 


lowa, 


Know THE 
Henry 
Dubuque, 


The elegant touch that mosses lend to 
covering the naked earth with 
Each spec- 
stvle of 


a landscape, 
greenness, is well known to all. 
ies has its requirements, 
beauty, and its significance in the 
order of nature. Dr. Conrad has in this 
small book attempted to simplify the 
identification of mosses and liverworts. He 
has stressed their most distinctive charac- 
teristics and shows these in pictures ad- 
jacent to the verbal descriptions. Also, a 
pictured key format owes its value chiefly 
to the pictures, and greatly simplifies 
identification of the various subjects pre- 
sented. 

The Author has for many years been 
an outstanding teacher and scientist, and 
published his first book on this subject in 
1944. The current book is a revised edi- 
tion in which he has improved the keys 
and illustrations, and added many species 
not included in his initial work. Undoubt- 
edly, this valuable source book will be of 
aid to all who are interested in the beauty 
of nature, and who desire to acquire more 
than a passing knowledge of her many 
and varied mantles. 


own 
own 


GARDEN GUIDE 

Guipe To AMERICAN Gar- 
DENS by Louis H. Frohman and Jean 
Elliot, Crown Publishers Inc. New 
York, 364 pp. $5.95 


PICTORIAL 
A PicTorIAI 


This is a thoroughly illustrated, com- 
plete pictorial guide to U. S. gardens every- 
where that are open to the public. The 
text covers private and public gardens as 
well as specialty and prize-winning gar- 
dens. Fully 1500 gardens are covered, of 
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which 400 are described in detail and 
illustrated. Of these, 90 are in full color. 


The arrangement of the book is regional, 
New England, Middle Atlantic Coast, and 
so forth, so those wishing to visit gardens 
in specific areas can view as many as pos- 
sible within their time limit. Full infor- 
mation is given on how to reach each gar- 
den, time of year it is in bloom, when 
open for inspection, and the cost of ad- 
mission—if any. This book should have 
great appeal to all who are interested in 
gardening and garden design. When trav- 
elling, they should find it as useful as 
their road map. 


Primroses 


Primroses by Roy Genders. John Gifford, 
Ltd., London, England, 171 pp. $2.55 
plus postage 


first book devoted entirely 
to the primrose, the author's favorite flower 
since childhood days. Its hardiness and 
neat, compact habit of growth make the 
primrose ideal for the window box or gar- 
den. The present demand for small flower- 
ing plants for small gardens or to decorate 
the living room has contributed to its pres- 
ent popularity. Excellent for the rock gar- 
den or as a spring bedding display, to edge 
a path or for naturalizing, there is a wide 
selection from which to choose. The au- 
thor has more than 200 varieties, the 
largest collection of old and modern prim- 
roses ever brought together. The many il- 
lustrations add to the value of the treatise. 


This is the 


Latest on Iris 


Tue Iris by N. Leslie Cave. 
Press, N. Y., 240 pp. $7.50 


Revised and brought up to date, four 
new chapters have been added to the sec- 
ond edition. Included is a chapter on new 
dwarf and intermediate (Median) irises 
which have been greatly improved during 
the past 10 years. Experiments and re- 
sults of well known growers in the United 
States and Canada are discussed and evalu- 
ated under the chapter heading “In Ameri- 
ca Today.” A list of parentage adds fur- 
ther interest to the section on hybridizing 
and the selection of tall-bearded irises. “Is 
the modern tall-bearded iris losing its 
stamina?” is another new chapter. Four 
color plates, 35 monochrome illustrations, 
10 pages of line drawings and 3 maps add 
to the interest of the book. 


Martin’s 


KNOWLEDGE By GAMES 


101 Best Nature GAMES AND Pro- 
jects by Lillian and Godfrey Frankel, 
Sterling Publishing Co. New York, 128 
pp. $2.50 


The games and projects presented in 
this worthy little book have been selected 
to help young people develop a sound in- 
terest in nature. Without doubt, it will 
serve as a helpful and interesting intro- 
duction to a subject full of wonder and 
beauty. The authors feel that nature 
games and projects can be helpful by 
stimulating a child's interest to learn 
about the physical world. Such topics as 
the life cycle of plants as they develop 
from seeds, or how animals develop from 
eggs are discussed. 








Gardening Under Glass 


a hobby for the 
entire family 


WSERREREE, | 


vorditg Aluminum Green- 


houses open an exciting new area of 
leisure enjoyment for flower lovers! 

Models for all gardeners—large and 
small. Completely prefabricated. Easy to 
install. Easy to maintain. Priced from 
$187.50. Full line of accessories. 

Your most rewarding hobby will be 
“living with flowers the year ‘round’, 


Model B-4 illustrated above ($290) 


Write for color brochure and 


price list H90 


Aluminum Greenhouses, Tne. 


14615 Lorain Ave. « Cleveland 11, Ohio 











STARS OF PERSIA 


(Allium Albopilosum) 
Gorgeous ball of silvery laven- 
der flowers | ft. in diameter on 
a 3-ft. stem. Grows in any gar- 
den soil. Perfectly hardy. Bulbs 


can be left undisturbed for 
years. Beautiful in the garden, 
wonderful cut flower, splendid 
ornament when dried. 3 bulbs 
$1.50; 12 bulbs, $5.00. 
Write for complete catalog listing 448 items of the 
world's finest bulbs. 


DELKIN’S BULBS 


Hunts Point, Bellevue, Washington 


IDENTIFY YOUR PLANTS 
Durable, heavy, white plastic 
plant markers and tags that 
are weatherproof and can be 
used over and over. Pencil 
ge od Sud until you re- 
move 

Availabte he 11 sizes of T, 
Stake and Tag models. 
Write For FREE CATALOG 
Special Sample Assortment 

50 markers (6 sizes) 


$1.00 Postpaid 
LIFETIME MARKERS 
Dept. H2, P.O. Box 158 
Milford, atheiens 
Far West: aaa 1864 So. 120th St. 
le 88, Wash. 
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PERENNIALS 

LANDSCAPE SIZE TREES 
SHRUBS 

BROADLEAF EVERGREENS 
CONIFEROUS EVERGREENS 


- CATALOG ON REQUEST - 


WE SHIP NEW ENGLAND ONLY | 








Routel35 
Hopkington, Mass. 


° 


Phone I Die wood 5-3414 
7 miles from Framingham 


or Dial CEdar 5-343! 


FAST, FAY, SURE, SAFE 


for everything you grow! 


Instantly-soluble plant food ~ 
for 5S-way feeding. Plants 
“drink in’ rich nutrients 
through their leaves, stems, 
blooms, branches, roots. Ex- 
clusive Reilly secret formu- 
ja. Just add to water, sprin- 
kie or spray on everything 
you grow indoors or out! 
Used 25 years by profes- 
sional growers. Sold by 
leading nurseries, garden 
and hardware stores. 


BURN TRASH 
SAFELY OUTDOORS 


Burn household and yard ref- 
use safely outdoors in any 
weather without watching. 
Scientific draft design ends 
neighbor annoyances of sooty 
fly ash, smoke, smell. Will 
burn damp, green material to 
fine ash. Made of aluminum 
bonded to steel. World's finest. 
6-10-15-20 bu Sent postpaid with money- 
available back guarantee 


ALSTO CO. Dept. H-9, 4007 Detroit Ave., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


2 be. cap. $14.95 


3 bu. cap. $18.95 
sizes 





NOW is the time to sow 


KENTUCKY Ca hiva led 
BLUEGRASS SEED 


For best lawns sow in spring and FALI 

1 Ib. our Genuine KENTUCKY cultivated seed 
per 1,000 aq. ft 

$-Ib. bag $2.70 or 10 Ibs 
ostpaid 


BLUE GATE FARM 


MILITARY PIKE LEXINGTON, KY. 


and more @ 8@¢ per Ib 











THE HOME OF RARE TREES 

18”.24” $6.00 

Spirea arguta compacta, 18”-24” 7.00 

Lomaris spicant—Deer Fern 5.00 

Fern leaf Hinoke Cypress, 15” .... 7.00 
Other Rare Plants 


GARDENS NURSERY 


Wethersfield 9, Conn 


Fothergilla major 


BRIMFIELD 


245 Brimfield Road 
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LABEL YOUR PLANTS 


THERE IS ONE waAy to finish off your 
garden and give it a professional look 
as well as providing enjoyment to visi- 
tors. Put markers around your plants. 

Not only do markers identify the 
kind of plant, but space is provided to 
tell planting dates, and whether it is 
a spring, summer or fall flowering 
variety. Its educational value to visitors 
is so great that gardens open to the 
public invariably use markers to tell 
the plant story. 

For the home garden, two kinds of 
markers work out well. One is a wrap- 
around and the other, a placard. The 
wrap-around is effective for labeling 
small individual plants that have strong 
bases, such as roses. The placard is 
good for group plantings, mass plant- 
ings or places where wrap around 
would be out of place or lost. 
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The 10-inch marker is ideal for 
marking cushion chrysanthemums, pe- 
tunias, strawberry plants, azaleas and 
low growing, spreading plants. 

The wrap-around comes seven inches 
long (writing is done on body of label), 
and can be used on the stems or 
branches of any perennial or annual. 
In addition it can be enclosed with 
bulbs for winter storage. 

For your African violets, a small 
neat label that won't rust or rot is also 
available in white zinc. A supplier of 
\frican violets and supplies advertises 
plant markers made of white plastic in 


Sam Snore, Baltimore, Maryland 


writing surface sizes one-half by 2%4 
inches and one-half by 3% inches. 
Another distributor has available life- 
time plastic markers. These come in 
sizes with writing surfaces of three 
inches by one foot. Identifying placards 
that rest on wire stems have writing 


surfaces one inch by two inches. Small 
wrap-around sizes are made, too, in dif- 
ferent forms. 

Wood pot and garden labels are 
available in quantities of 100—1,000, 
in sizes from 12 by % inches to 4 by 
¥ -inches. 

Indestructible grey green plastic 
markers that blend with foliage are ob- 
tainable in five inches body height 
with a two-inch writing surface. Words 
can be erased on this marker and re- 
used the following year if you wish to 
change the copy. 

Another marker is made of durable 
light green plastic. The head or label 
will take ordinary soft lead pencil. The 
label is anchored so that it won’t turn 
or get dislodged. Aluminum markers will 
carry permanent labeling. Merely write 
the plant’s name into the soft aluminum 
with a pencil, ball point pen or even a 
pointed stick. The tags are easy to read 
and are rustproof over the lifetime of 
their use. Of one piece construction, a 
strip at the top is so cut to allow winding 
around the plant stem or stake with the 
identifying part, or label, hanging 
down. Writing space is approximately 
34% inches long, and an inch high. 

Labeling your plants adds higher in- 
terest to your garden and allows friends 
and visitors to more fully appreciate 
your horticultural efforts. 
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BUTTERFLY 
WEED 


Mrs. ALEXANDER MAXWELL, JR. 


Norwalk, Conn. 


THE BRILLIANT and thrifty wildflower 
called butterflyweed (Asclepias tube- 
rosa) is always a sight to anticipate 
during July and August. Although 
called butterflyweed, it is not a weed 
but an excellent garden plant. Its vir- 
tues include freedom from diseases and 
pests, tidiness of habit, long period of 
bloom, tolerance of drought, sun and 
poor soil, and color pure and strong 
enough to hold its own among the cur- 
rent flower introductions. 

Besides all that, it is beautiful and 
makes an excellent cut flower. Butter- 
flies flit around the bright orange flow- 
ers throughout the blooming season. 
Given sandy soil with perfect drainage 
and full sun, this wildling will thrive 
for many years with no care. It is there- 
fore a good plant to set out in masses 
on a fully exposed gravelly bank. While 
one plant is lovely to look at, a large 
mass of blooms with shading from yel 
low-orange to reddish-orange makes a 
noble show. The color scheme is har- 
monious and distinctive enough to 
stand alone in any landscape design. 

Sometimes, however, in mid-summer 
gardening, there is a desire for more 
brilliant effects, in keeping with the 
gaiety of summer warmth, blue skies 
and blue waters. Blue flowers for con- 
trast to the orange butterflyweed can 
easily be furnished by using Delphin- 
ium bellamosum, dark blue, Delphin- 
ium belladonna, light blue, for back- 
ground, Veronica maritima, blue-pur- 

and deep blue Salvia pitcheri. 
The pure white of shasta daisies 
helps to set off the handsome color of 
the butterflyweed, as does phlox Marie 


ple, 
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Louise or low white petunias, such as 
Popcorn, planted in the foreground. 

It would be simple to compose a 
garden of copper-toned flowers starting 
with butterflyweed and adding gail- 
lardia, daylilies in the tawny shades 
and clear yellow sundrops and coreop- 
sis. All these plants are tolerant of full 
sun and light soil, so they combine 
well to make an attractive summer 
garden. 

The American Indians used to make 
a crude sugar from the flowers of but- 
terflyweed. They also used the young 
seed pods in seasoning buffalo meat just 
as we use green peppers today. 














Asclepias tuberosa 


With such excellent traits, why do 
we not see more butterflyweeds grow- 
ing in people’s gardens? The trouble 
lies in the difficulty of transplanting, 
due to its long brittle taproot. Seed 
grows easily, but the seedlings must be 
transplanted when quite small, to their 
permanent locations. If grown in fiber 
pots, transplanting is easy. 

A sure method of increasing Ascle- 
pias is by root cuttings. Cut the tap root 
of a mature plant into two-inch pieces 
and set each piece two inches deep in 
sandy soil. If this is done during July 
or August, they will develop into strong 
plants which will bloom in one or two 
years, and thereafter for many years. 

Another member of the _ family, 
Asclepias currassavica, has become nat- 
uralized in southern United States. 
This has deep orange and red-purple 
flowers, hence its common name, blood- 
flower. A perennial in the warmth of 
the Gulf of Mexico, it is treated in the 
north as a half-hardy annual, and eas- 
ily grown indoors in pots. Transplanted 
to the border in May in groups of three, 
this flower makes a good showing from 
mid-August on. It is excellent grown 
three to a six-inch pot for use on ter- 
races, steps, and wherever potted flow- 
ers are needed. :: 


Walpole 


i ne 
iia we ante 


Need space to store garden tools, 
bicycles, outdoor furniture? 
Need a little workshop, play 
space for kids — or a guest house? 
Then a Walpole Small Building, 
prefabricated to save you time, 
fuss and money is for you. Eleven 
sizes and styles to choose from. 
Come see them at our display grounds 
—or write Dept. H for free illus- 
trated catalog and prices. 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


Cedar Fences, small buildings, rustic furniture 


WALPOLE, MASS. ¢ 767 EAST ST. (Rte. 27) 
Telephone MONTROSE 8-2800 


BARTLETT 


TREE EXPERTS 
STAMFORD, CONN. 

















Send for free SZ mple a 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markines permanent 

Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray green color blends 
with garden. A stvle for every purpose. 





HOWARD HAMMITT 
13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 


ond @ AZALEAS 


Strong 2-yr. transplants 4 to 8” tall. 
Mass of roots, large leaves. Rhododen- 
dron, from red flowering stock. Azalea, 
hardy, mixed colors. 

Postpaid at planting time. 


All for 
ONLY 


$595 


Send for Free Catalog. 


| leh h) 4 Mee tsaee Box 8-1 Luciculea 
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CATCH THEM ALIVE AND UNHURT! 


> 


Easy to use! 
tures raiding rats, rabbits 
without 
" aws or 
5 rir for 
for booklet on tray ng trated by 
HAVAHART, 172-S Water Street, Ossining, N. Y. 
Please send me FREE new 48-page booklet and price list. 
Name — 
Address__ 


needs. Se 
secrets illu Carl Burger 





Colprit’s Nursery offers 
NEW LATE-FLOWERING LILACS 
from the University of New Has re 


James MacFarland Beautiful Clear Pink 
Anna Amhoff Fine Pure White 
Nellie Bean Dark Purple 


Your Choice $3.50 each 


COLPRIT'’S NURSERY 
R.F.D. 1, 


BLUE SPRUCE 


COLORADO: excellent 5 year 
tr lants, 8 to 12 in. tall 
reen to marvelous blue 
Compact and sturdy. 


Dover, New Hampshire 
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Write for Free Evergreen Catalog 


Inst 


Blue-g 
th / j - 
tpaid at planting time 


Indiana. Pa. 














Less Usual- ] 


Bulb Flowers 


Our illustrated catalog offers those rarer 
kinds; so often suggested, — so hard to find. 
Sent quickly on request. Dept. B. 


PEARCE SEED CO. 


Moorestown 
New Jersey 


GROWERS OF 
THE WORLD'S FINEST ROSES 


send 25c tor our illustrated 
catalog of OREGON ROSES 


| a Noufee elingen 


BOX 5076-H, PORTLAND 13, OREGON 


BORERKIL 


Kills Boring insects in tre 

flowers. Safely — Easily. BORERKIL 
contains BHC. Nothing to mix 
Season's supply complete with 
applicator $1.00 per tube. Aft 
your dealer or order direct 
LETHELIN, SINCE 19°73 

17 Se. MacQuesten Phwy., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


You Are Invited to Join 


THE GOURD SOCIETY OF AMERICA, INC. 


300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
$2.00 cach year 


vv Pp 
embersht ‘e 


GOURD PAMPHLET. Pub. 3 times a year 


Include 


Garden of Gourds", by Dr. L. H. Bailey, is a musé or al 


gourd lovers 
$3.00 a copy plus postage 
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LETTERS \|\\\ 


ees —10 the Editor 


Grapefruit From Seed 

Dear Editor:—Toward the end of a long, 
cold winter, our girls decided it would 
be fun to plant something in a flower pot. 
They saved several grapefruit seeds, dried 
them for a few days and then sowed them. 
Several weeks later sprouts appeared. 
When warm weather came, the girls put 
the seedlings out in the garden in a shady 
area. 

In October I helped them repot the 
healthy little plants in a half-soil, half 
compost mixture with two plants in each 
pot. I he de« p green 
them most attractive 
One pair was’ taken to 

came home looking even 
months in a sunless 
classroom. We put them outside during 
warm rains, or collected rainwater for 
them. Being sprayed in the bathtub by put- 
faucet and creating 

them a world of 


inc h glossy 


made 
plants. 


314 

leaves our 
house 
school, and they 


healthier after two 


ting a finger over the 


a mist-like does 


spray 
good. 

The 
them into larger pots and sct them among 
the the side of the 
house. I them, to make them 
bushy, and added a bit of meal to 
their 

During the second winter I muiched one 
pair with green tea leaves, and this made 
the leaves of the unmulched pair appear 
dwarf in comparison. 

When these plants were looking their 
best, instead of giving them to some flower 
lover, I kept them, although the girls had 
long since ceased to care for them. 


second summer we transplanted 


perennials on cast 
pinched 
bone 


soil. 


They are now in six inch pots and set 
When the buds 


white blossoms, 


outside in semi-shade. 

open, revealing fragrant 

I'll mail this account. 
Mrs. J. T. Reay 
Taunton, Mass. 


Gift Magazine Subscriptions 
Dear Editor:—Horticulture is the one gar- 
den magazine of which I save each issue. 
\lso, to insure not losing a prized issue, I 
often give a subscription as a gift. My lat- 
est gift subscriptions were to our Civic 
League library, and to a friend in nearby 
Hessel, as a birthday gift. I only wish that 
it could be bought on newsstands. 
Indiana friends, to whom I sent one of 
my spare copies of the May 1960 issue, 
still had a crop of dandelions growing and 
were delighted with the recipe for frying 
dandelion blossoms. The recipe has since 
been added to their permanent files. The 
man of the house took the gift copy to the 
laboratory to share with the engineers. 
Mrs. Ernert E. Mann 
St. Ignace, Mich. 


Goat’s Beard in Alaska 

Dear Editor—In “Letters to the Editor”, 
April issue, Betty Mears claims to have 
wild “Goat's Beard” in Alaska, which she 
calls astilbe, and which you correct to 
Aruncus sylvester. 

The whole thing seems curious to me. 
Goat's Beard is indeed the common name 
for aruncus, but it is also used interchange- 
ably for the astilbe, Astilbe ternata, of our 
Appalachian mountains, which it super- 
ficially 

Even more curious, the natural range of 
Aruncus sylvester is in the mountains of 
eastern United States (see Gray's Manual), 
not in Alaska. There may be other species 
of aruncus there, and there is always the 
possibility of garden escape. However, it 
would not be surprising to have aruncus 
sustain extreme Alaskan cold and survive 
because it is very hardy. 

Without qualification, I find Horticut- 
ture the best thing in its field. 

Leonarp J. Utrau 
Madison Heights, Va. 


resembles. 


Readers Seek Information 
Dear Editor Do you have any informa- 
tion about a garden tool—a sort of lawn 
grass cutter shaped like a hand plow with 
two handles going down to a sort of cvlin- 
der, with operating blades which rotate? 
It is operated by moving the handles to- 
gether, I think, and intended to operat 
without bending down as with hand shears. 
Ricuarp G. Appr! 
Lanesville, Mass. 


Would you be able to supply me with 
the name of the recently developed named 
variety of Juniperus (common Red Cedar 
that is resistant to the Apple-Cedar and 
Hawthorn-Cedar rust diseases? 

Our place is surrounded by acres of 
wild hawthorns and apple orchards and 
we would like to grow red cedars 
but wouldn't dare plant anything that 
would transmit the disease to the orchards 
and just as surely become unsightly itself. 

GEoRGE PosTMA 


some 


Does anyone know where the variety of 
Juniperus referred to may be obtained? 
—Fd. 


Technique Delights Reader 

Dear Editor—You cannot imagine my sur 
prise and delight when I opened my August 
issue of HORTICULTURE and found the 
article on eradicating poison ivy. I have 
three arborvitaes planted along one side of 
my property that adjoins a vacant lot, and 
the ivy vine has been creeping into the 
lower branches since the year they were 
planted. 

I have tried everything I knew of to kill 
the vine without harming the shrubs, but 
have had little success. Also, I feared the 
shrubs would die if I took too drastic meas- 
ures. As of this writing I have three jars in 
operation, one near each shrub, (set two- 
thirds into the soil to prevent them from 
tipping), and am anxiously awaiting re- 
sults. For once I feel that I am really going 
to be rid of this garden pest for good. 

ALFRED J]. MIcCHALOWSKI 
Beverly, Massachusetts 
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ALL-AMERICA 
CAMELLIA SELECTIONS 


SETTING a precedent by selecting more 
than one award winner in a year, the 
All-American Camellia Selections, Inc., 
this year presented dual honors to 
King’s Ransom and Bonnie Marie as 
the two most outstanding camellias for 
1961. The All-America title is the most 
coveted award that can be attained by 
a camellia, and is presented by the or- 
ganization following a comprehensive 
trials and awards program. 


Louis Scuwartz Puotro 


Camellia, King’s Ransom 


King’s Ransom is a true beauty de- 
veloped at Magnolia Gardens, near 
Charleston, $. C. This new winner is a 
pale pink C. japonica, the best known 
and most popular class of camellias 
which are noted for their classic form 
and beauty for garden and cut flower 
use. 

\lthough parentage is not known 
there is a definite resemblance to the 
noted Debutante. Blooms, averaging 
4% inches across, are of loose peony 
form and flower color tends to deepen 
rather than fade with Habit of 
growth is upright and more rapid than 
most camellias, and the foliage is ser- 
rated. Both plant and flower have 
proved hardy, doing equally well in 
shade. King’s Ransom _ begins 
about the time Debutante 
and Debutante generally is 
among the early blooming 


age. 


sun or 
blooming 
finishes, 
considered 
varieties. 

Sharing in the dual honor, Bonnie 
Marie brings something new to the 
gardens of the world. The result of a 


selected clone (C. saluenesis x C. 
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cuspidata) x CC. japonica, Bonnie 
Marie is a handsome, upright bushy 
plant, thickly covered with large glossy 
leaves of rich green. More hardy than 
most other species, the plants have 
bloomed normally after exposure to 
temperatures 10° below zero. However, 
the AACS suggests protective mulching 
in areas where temperatures are as low 
or lower during the winter months. 

Hardy and vigorous, this rare vari- 
ety developed by the James Rare Plant 
Nursery, Aptos, California, blooms in 
the San Francisco area from mid-No- 
vember through April. The flowers, a 
delicate shade of phlox pink, are borne 
over. the plant and average four to five 
inches in size. Flower formation is 
variable, and early blossoms are semi- 
double with some petals extending 
through a mass of bright golden sta- 
mens. Later blooms are considered 
more typical with a mass of petaloids 
in the center. The varying flower forms 
are of special interest and make this a 
garden show piece as they form at al- 
most every leaf axil and begin opening 
from the tips of the branches. 

Bonnie Marie is adaptable to a wide 
range of locations and purposes, and 
takes full sun, except in areas of very 
low humidity, or full shade. Tolerant 
of pruning, it may be used singly, 
tubbed for patio or porch, or trained as 
an espalier against wall or fence. Hav- 
ing excellent cut flower blooms, this 
new hybrid promises to be one of the 
most useful and attractive of all flower- 
ing shrubs. 


Camellia, Bonnie Marie 





POSEY BOARDS 


fruit arrangements. 
20” x 11” $4.50 14” x 9” $3.50 
Set $7.95 idd $.50 West of Mississippi 


Pound only at: Mrs. Robert Barton's Garden 
Shop, 75 Granite St., Foxboro, Mass. 


Hand-carved, dark wood bases for flower or | 





TREES... 
3 to S yr. healthy, selected trees, 6” 
to 16” tall. 5 each of: Colorado Blue 
Spruce— Norway Spruce — Austrian 
Pine — Scotch Pine — Douglas Fir. 
Postpaid at planting time 
Write for Free Evergreen Catalog 





. 

The largest selection of choice | 
Tree Peonies in the country! In- 
cludes entire Tree Peony stock of | 
famous Oberlin Peony Gardens! Write | 
for new FREE colorful catalogue! 


LOUIS SMIRNOW 


L. Dept. H9, 85 Linden Lane, Brookville, L. |., N. | 





TREE-LANDSCAPE WORK 
PRUNING-PLANTING-SPRAYING 
BIG TREE MOVING, LANDSCAPE DESIGN 

WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 


AS 7-4204-4205 Brookline, Mass. 


FSSNASLAAANVVVVS 
ALUMINUM GREENHOUSES ; 


Vv) Send for Your Free Catalog and Price List ‘ 
¥% on Residential Greenhouses. Write to: 


STEARNS GREENHOUSES 


98 Taylor St., Neponset, Boston 22, Mass. 


SNS IIIS SEINE 
leweRzAOUe t ] 


q CONTESTS BARGAIN GUIDE 
Planting Charts low cost 
Question-Answer ADVERTISING 
Monthly Columns Cartoons 
Flower Arranging Letters 
Authoritative Articles Herbs 
Name Writers and Columnists Hints 
12 issues $1.50, Sample Copy 15¢ 
69z Walnut Street, Struthers, Ohio 
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When you look for Evonymous — 
LOOK for the EMERALD! 


CORLISS BROS. INC, !PSwich. mass. 








ADDRESS CHANGE! 


Please allow 8 weeks for change of address. 
Send your old address label and the new 
address with the date it becomes effective. 
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Circulation Department 
300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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Jeanette Grossman 


rythronium tuolumnense—A dainty woodlander whose bright green leaves and yellow blooms 
iD are produced three or more to a stem in early April. Planted in a leafmold soil in fall, the 
small bulbs make good clumps fairly rapidly and deserve a place in every garden. They prefer 
shade and are happiest when planted in short grass under deciduous trees. 
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FLOWERING QUINCE 


Riot of Color in May 


Marvin H. Gace, Rushville, New York 


FLOWERING QUINCE (Chaenomeles la 


genaria) is one of the most spectacular 
of our spring-blooming shrubs. It was 
formerly known as Cydonia japonica, 
and is still so-called by some nurseries. 
You, no doubt, are familiar with its 
blazing scarlet flowers. Perhaps, 
you're less familiar with its color varia- 
tions and dwarf forms. 

Here are some of the most valuable 
kinds with their outstanding points. 

Japanese quince (Chaenomeles la- 
genaria) grows to a height of 5-7 feet, 
if unrestrained by pruning. Though 
the flowers are commonly scarlet, there 
are many named varieties with flowers 
ranging from pure white through pink 
to dark scarlet. There are also double 
and semi-double blossoms, such as 
Upright Red; a grafted form with 
vertical stems which grow to six feet, 
very neat and exceptionally showy. 
[his one is useful directly behind lower 
growing species. 

Atrococcinea plena has double red 
flowers. Otherwise, its growth habits as 
well as those of the varieties which fol 
low are similar to the type. Columbia 
has delicate salmon blooms. Baltzi is 
outstanding for its deep rose flowers. 
Simoni is an extra fine variety; flowers 
unusually large and deep red. This is, 
perhaps, the richest red of all. Nivalis 
has large pure white blooms, that are 
effective used with colored varieties. 

Another interesting species is dwarf 
flowering quince (Chaenomeles japo- 
nica formerly known as Cydonia maulei 
yr C. japonica alpina), a low, spreading 
form growing to three feet in height. 
Its flowers are bright orange-scarlet. C. 
j. alpina is a prostrate form, very free 
fruiting. 

{ll of these species and varieties are 
hardy and notable for their strikingly 
beautiful foliage. The leaves appear in 
April, with a purplish hue, at about 
the same time as the flowers, but soon 
turn to a dark shining green. Flowers 
which appear mostly on _ two-year-old 
wood, are followed by hard, yellowish- 
green fruit. When mature, the fruit is 
highly fragrant and is often placed in 
bureaus and chests to perfume bedding 
or clothing. Though inedible raw, it is 
sometimes used to make jelly. 

None of the varieties in the group 


just described turn color in autumn. 
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They hold their waxy, green leaves 
until heavy freezing. All are medium 
sized shrubs; the upright forms seldom 
achieving a height of much over six 
feet. Somewhat spiny so to be handled 
with caution, they are  sun-lovers 
though tolerant of partial shade. 

One with different 
characteristics, is Chinese quince 
Chaenomeles sinensis This grows 
to 20 feet, is spineless and its leaves 
turn scarlet in !ate fall. The pink 
flowers are followed by elongated, fra- 
grant fruit. Less hardy than its lower 
growing relatives it cannot be relied on 
north of Long Island, along the coast 
or from Philadelphia inland. 


species quite 


If you care to grow your own shrubs, 
you'll be surprised at the range of 
colors you'll get from seeds of the or- 
dinary red ones. Planted in the au- 
tumn, the seeds germinate readily the 
following spring. They should be left 
in the seedbed until the autumn of the 
second year. By this time, they should 
be nicely branched and ready to set out 
in your yard. A year or two more will 
be required before they will bloom. Un- 
less you’re a confirmed gardener or like 
to experiment with plant propagation, 
you'll get flowers much quicker by pur- 
chasing your plants from a mail order 
house, listing your preferred variety. 

[he flowering quince is useful as a 
foreground shrub in your shrub border 
or in the foundation planting. It's 
equally fine as a specimen in a sunny 
spot on your lawn. Don’t locate your 
plants too near walks and drives, be- 


cause the spines may catch in stockings 
or be brushed by the childrens’ tender 
skin. This dense-foliaged shrub can be 
developed into an excellent hedge 
plant; you can prune without sacrific- 
ing bloom because of its habit of flower- 
ing on older wood. 

You won't have to cope with a host 
of enemies. Among diseases, fire blight 
is most serious. Caused by a bacterium, 
this disease manifests itself in early 
summer by a sudden dying of new 
growth. The infected branch has the 
appearance of having been scorched. 
Removal and burning of the diseased 
parts is the only reliable cure. Make the 
cut well below the infection. The dis- 
ease frequently winters over in blackish 
cankers. If found, dispose of them in 
the same manner as the branches. 

Insect enemies are notable for their 
absence. The San Jose scale was a 
serious pest some years ago, but this in- 
sect has largely disappeared in the 
East. Gardeners in the Midwest have 
not fared quite as well, but even here 
it is much less serious than formerly. 
This tiny aphid-like insect passes most 
of its life under a cover or scale of its 
own making. Thus protected, it sucks 
the juices from the plant stem. A single 
female lays from 200-400 eggs. When 
the voung hatch they crawl to new loca- 
tions, insert their beaks in the plant 
stem and form new scales. Failure to 
eradicate them will result in the death 
of the branches upon which they sub- 
sist. They are easily identified as tiny 
gray specks surrounded by a red area. 

A number of superior spray oils are 
on the market, any of which will con- 
trol the pest if applied at the right 
time. Apply as a delayed dormant spray 
(when the jeaf buds begin to enlarge) 
using a four percent solution. Earlier 
application is not as successful. When 
the young hatch in early June, a spray 
using one quart of 50% emulsifiable 
malathion in 50 gallons of water is ef- 
fective. 


Fruit of the flowering quince can be used to make tasty jelly 
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FUZZLESS PEACH 


Ancient delicacy still modern day favorite 


Georce D. OBERLE 
Blacksburg, Virginia 


Two THOUSAND YEARS ago Pliny in 
writing of the natural history of Rome 
described the virtues of a fruit which 
now is generally accepted as having 
been the nectarine. Today plant breed 
ers are making it possible to grow this 
delicious fruit in the eastern United 
States, an area to which it did not ap 
pear adapted. 

The nectarine is a smooth-skinned 
peach. According to belief 
the nectarine is a hybrid cross of peach 
with plum, a most improbable origin. 
The tree differs in no respect from the 
peach. The fruit differs from that of 
the peach primarily in lacking fuzz on 
the skin, and is usually of smaller size, 
less melting texture and richer, dis- 
tinctive flavor and aroma. 


erroneous 


Cavalier Nectarine 


Though apparently recognized by 
Pliny as the “duracine,” no other men- 
tion of the nectarine occurs in litera- 
ture until the writings of the French 
botanist Dalechamp in 1587. John 
Parkinson, an English herbalist was 
impressed with the remarkable sweet- 
ness and rich flavor of the fruit and 
likened it to “the nectar of the gods.” 
He coined the name nectarine for ob- 
vious reasons when he described six 
varieties in 1629. First mentioned in 
American literature in 1722 by Robert 
Beverly in his History of Virginia, he 
discussed the culture of nectarines 
along with peaches and apricots. 
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In spite of its early introduction to 
eastern North America, the nectarine 
has never established itself as a com- 
mercial fruit. Its growth habits and 
requirements are identical to those 
of the peach and wherever the peach 
can be grown the nectarine tree can be 
grown equally well. In addition to the 
rich flavor and sweetness of nectarines, 
their lack of pubescence has great ap- 
peal to many people who find the fuzz 
on peaches objectionable. 

To grow nectarines successfully 
means controlling insects and diseases. 
The developing fruit is attacked by 
plum curculio, which lays its eggs on 
the young fruits, seeming to prefer 
them to peaches or plums. Until re- 
cently it was almost impossible to pro- 


AvuTnor Psoro 


duce clean nectarines in the eastern 
peach growing areas, but DDT, para- 
thion and malathion have solved the 
problem of fruit damage by these pests. 

The nectarine is also subject to 
brown rot which causes the flesh to de- 
cay. Infection occurs most frequently 
when the skin is broken by insects, 
hailstones or hard rains. The brown rot 
spores gain entrance to the fruit 
through the broken skin and when es- 
tablished, the fruit rots. Fungicides 
effective in controlling brown rot on 
peaches have not been adequate in 
preventing it on nectarines. 

Most nectarines seen in fresh fruit 


markets are those grown in Pacific 
coastal areas or imported from irrigated 
fruit growing areas of South America 
and Europe. That consumers like and 
appreciate this delicious fruit is shown 
by the large amount of nectarines they 
buy each year in spite of the high 
price and indifferent fruit quality due 
to early harvesting to permit handling 
and shipping to markets. 

About 30 years ago R. C. Moore, a 
horticulturist at the Virginia Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, became in- 
terested in finding out why nectarines 
could not be grown in Virginia. He as- 
sembled many varieties from abroad 
through the assistance of the Office of 
Plant Exploration and_ Introduction. 
Through hybridizing and selection, it 
was found that seedlings that sutlered 
less from brown rot could be grown 
successfully in the Blacksburg area if 
sprayed according to the schedule rec- 
ommended for Virginia peach orchards. 

Such breeding has resulted in nam- 
ing and introducing four new varietics 
of free-stone nectarines with promise 
for successful culture in Virginia and 
other areas in the east where peaches 
are grown. They are: 

Redbud, an _ attractive white-fleshed 
nectarine of beautiful skin color, at- 
tractive appearance and good quality. 
It ripens at Blacksburg in late July, or 
about four weeks before Elberta. 
Lexington, attractive, yellow-fleshed 
fruit of good size, flesh firm with mild 
rich flavor. The fruits ripen in early 
August, or about 17 days before EI- 
berta. 

Redchief, a white-fleshed nectarine of 
good size, attractive mottled color and 
mild flavor ripens in mid-August about 
ten days before Elberta. 

Cavalier, an outstanding frost hardy, 
yellow-fleshed nectarine with distinc- 
tive ovate shape, attractive skin color, 
fine finish, firm flesh and rich flavor 
and aroma. It ripens shortly after mid- 
August. 

These varieties are not immune to 
brown rot but with proper cultural re- 
quirements, it is easier to control. 
These requirements include pruning, 
training, fertilizing and spraying as 
recommended for the growing of 
peaches. In areas with frequent show- 
ers during fruit ripening, additional 
sprays or dusts of sulphur or captan 
during that period will aid in control- 
ling the infection. 

Nectarines are delicious eaten out 
of hand, or sliced and served with 
sugar and cream. They can be frozen, 
canned, spiced and preserved but do 
not retain quality as well as peaches. 

Trees of these new varieties are 
available from several commercial 
nurseries. :: 
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Your lawn can be a joy to see, fun to live on... 
all fall...thanks to the AGRICO Lawn-Feeding Plan! 


Just One 
application nou 


Makes your lawn a green and glorious invitation to outdoor fun 
right up to the brink of winter! Just apply AGRICO FOR TURF with 
Urea-Form now. Top growth springs back fresh, full, ready to 
withstand lots of rough-and-tumble play. Roots range wide and 
deep. Green-producing nitrogen, stored in the soil, is slowly 
released to continue beautifying your lawn day after day. Yes, 
AGRICO FOR TURF makes the most of autumn growing weather up to 
the very last ray of fall sunshine. Visit your garden supply dealer 
this weekend and treat the whole family to an AGRICO lawn! 


GRICO 


And a simple 
plan for lasting lawn beauty... 


Want to turn this fall’s success and beauty into year-round bene- 
fits for your lawn? It’s easy! AcrIco fall feeding helps your lawn 
survive the winter’s impact. Next spring, early use of AGRICO FOR 
TURF solidly establishes your grass to resist weed and crabgrass 
invasion. And you can bring your better-than-ever lawn safely 
through next summer’s heat and drought with AGRINITE 100% 
Natural Organic Nitrogen Fertilizer, applied in June. This three- 
step Agrico Lawn-Feeding Plan is the simplest, surest, low-cost 
way to make lawn beauty last through the years. 


24-PAGE 
COMPLETE 
LAWN CARE 
GUIDE— 


LAWN 
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blade for blade, the most in lawn beauty... : : Agrico, 
3 100 Church St. 


dollar for dollar, the most in quality lawn food New York 7, N.Y. 
The American Agricultural Chemical Company, New York 7, N.Y. 














LILIES 


20th Century’s 


Spectacular Garden Plants 


Jan pve GRAAFF 


Gresham, Oregon 


THE PROGRESS THAT is being made 
with lilies—the new varieties and the 
new qualities that make them better 
and better garden plants—reminds me 
of pebbles thrown in a quiet mill 
pond. First, there is the splash and then 
the quiet, ever-widening, concentric 
waves that expand and take in more 
and more of the pond. So it is with 
lilies. A new hybrid appears and in the 
world of lily enthusiasts and expert 
gardeners, it makes a stir. Then, quiet- 
ly the waves expand. Other growers 
duplicate the cross; tests are made in 
other gardens and other countries and 
slowly the new hybrid plants travel on 
and on. 

It is now almost a hundred years 
ago that Francis Parkman, the great 
historian, flowered some bulbs of L. 
auratum and crossed them with L. spe- 
ciosum rubrum, to obtain, in 1867, the 
lovely hybrid L. x parkmanni. When it 
was shown in London by Anthony 
Waterer, the celebrated British nurs- 
eryman, it created a tremendous stir. 
Its praises were sung in al] horticultural 
publications of that time. This was the 
splash that gave many other gardeners 
the incentive to try to raise more hy- 
brid lilies. Knowledge of this cross in- 
duced the Australian lily grower, Roy 
M. Wallace, to produce his lovely L. x. 
lillian Wallace. This hybrid again was 
the direct ancestor of the lovely Impe- 
rial series (Empress of India, Empress 
of China and Empress of Japan), as 
well as Imperial Crimson and Silver 
strains. In ever-expanding garden cir- 
cles all over the northern hemisphere, 
the deliberate attempt of Francis Park- 
man to mix the qualities of two beauti- 
ful, and different species lilies is mak- 
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ing its way. The knowledge that this 
cross can be made gives courage to 
many hybridizers. 

When in 1897 some now unknown 
gardener in the Royal Botanic Garden 
at Kew, near London, England, put 
some pollen from L. leucanthum var. 
chloraster (a type now generally known 
as Olympic lilies) on a nearby flower 
of L. henryi, he made a cross that had 
an even greater eflect on the lily world. 
The hybrid first flowered in July of the 
year 1900, and was illustrated in Au 
gust of that year in a British garden 
magazine. It was the knowledge of this 
cross that induced Mr. Debras of Or- 
leans, France, to try to raise similar hy- 
brids. His success with these lilies is 
permanently recorded and preserved in 
the Aurelian lilies—so named for the 
old Latin name of his city. His first 
seedling flowered in 1928. 

Soon after this date these new lilies 
came to the United States. They formed 
the basis for the large and quite di- 
vergent group of hybrids now making 
such a sensational debut at our flower 
shows and gardens. Other breeders took 
over and these fine Aurelians in trum- 
pet forms, such as Golden Splendor, 
Golden Clarion and the more informal 
types of the lovely Sunburst Hybrids, 
are now available at low prices and are 
astonishingly hardy. 

A third splash in the lily world may 
be here recorded. Henry Groom, an 
English nurseryman, raised a strain of 
hybrid lilies around the year 1840, by 
crossing L. bulbiferum with L. macu- 
latum. Charles Mason Hovey the Bos- 
ton nurseryman, who visited Groom in 
1844, bought a set of 18 different va- 
rities of this hybrid strain and brought 


them to the United States. Other bulbs 
went to Holland, Germany, France and 
probably other countries. These hybrids 
formed the parent stock for the original 
Mid-Century Hybrids of which En- 
chantment is the best known in this 
country. Enchantment with its vibrant 
coloring, has been instrumental in con- 
vincing many a gardener that such lilies 
are easy plants to raise. In turn, it is 
the parent of still newer hybrids. 

As time goes on there will be more 
startling innovations, each in turn 
quietly expanding and spreading, to en- 
lighten and encourage gardeners the 
world over. Single achievements, duly 
recorded and published, formed the 
stepping stones to more complex hy- 
bridization. The waves, the circles, 
grow bigger and take in more territory. 
The lily is coming into its own as the 
dependable, spectacular garden plant of 
our century. 

Tolerant of garden conditions, hardy 
and vigorous, these new lilies are truly 
all-purpose ty; Effective in the bor- 
der, for strong color accents or for sub- 
dued keynotes of form and movement 
in the garden scheme,: they are equally 
at home in the greenhouse, the sun- 
room or as pot-grown specimens for 
terrace or patio. Twelve-inch pots or 


jars, with provisions for drainage, 


GrENEREUXx 
The Goldband lily, L. auratum, attains 
heights from four to seven feet. White blos- 
soms flecked with yellow and spotted dark 
brown flower in August and September giv- 
ing gardens a burst of late summer bloom. 


filled with rich, porous soi] and humus, 
will produce a magnificent show, if 
planted with exhibition-size bulbs of 
the Aurelian, Imperial or Mid-Century 
Hybrids. It may be worthwhile to add 
that this method has not only been test- 
ed all over the United States, including 
Florida, but that it has also been most 
successful in large trials on the Frenchi 
Riviera. With hybrid vigor, these lilies 
thrive in pot culture. :: 
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USS FERBS 


Gertrude B. Foster 


Falls Village, Conn. 


CuTTinG HERBS for drying is a proc-* 
go on all summer, but 
first frost it is not too 
late to collect sweet marjoram, sage, 
rosemary and thyme. For each herb 
there is a time to collect and dry it at 
its pungent best. The leaf herbs, sage, 
basil, thyme, savory, lovage, oregano 
and sweet marjoram are most easily 
cut just before they blossom. The es- 
sential oils are stronger then, and the 
amount of leaves on the plant greater. 
Sage and thyme are so rich in flavor- 
bearing oils that they may be allowed to 
bloom and seed, and then cut back to 
permit a second growth of leaves for 
drving. 

Seed herbs, such as coriander, car- 
away, fennel and diil, must be watched 
carefully after blooming to choose a 
time when ripe seeds may be pulled 
from the heads and not permitted to 
fall off when stems are cut. The freshly 
harvested seed may be washed and 
then spread out on a sheet of paper to 
dry in the sun. If the plants were tall 
enough to remain mud-free, the fruit 
may be clean enough to collect in paper 
bags which are hung up to dry with 
the herbs plunged in head first. How- 
ever, seed herbs often are attacked by 
weevils, so it is a good idea to wash 
them first in a strainer and then drain 
and dry slightly before bagging. 


ess which can 
even after the 


Basil, summer savory and tender, 
perennial sweet marjoram profit by be- 
ing pinched or clipped back at the first 
sign of flower buds. A second cutting 
is often possible if this is done prompt- 


Tarragon 


ly. French tarragon is a classic exam- 
ple. The whole appearance of the plant 
changes after the 4th of July. Until 
then the stalks are upright and succu- 
lent. Later in the summer the plant be- 
comes branching, woody-stemmed and 
the tender green leaves become tougher 
and darker green. 

We have developed a simple method 
of drying smal] bunches of herbs in 
paper bags. This eliminates turning 
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Thyme 


the leaves over on a screen to prevent 
their becoming matted while they lose 
their moisture. The bag protects the 
herbs from dust and strong-light which 
fades their green color. The herbs are 
washed, drained or allowed to drip-dry 
by hanging in the open air until all 
drops of moisture are off the leaves, 
and then placed in a large appropriate- 
ly labeled paper bag with the stems up, 
leaves down. A string is tied around 
the mouth of the bag securing it to the 


Rosemary 

stems, and left hanging from a line. 
After a week or two, depending on the 
weather, the bag is shaken. If the 
leaves are dry, some will fall to the bot- 
tom of the bag. The rest may be rolled 
off the stems by rubbing the bag be- 
tween the palms of the hands. The 
large stems stay intact, while the herb 
leaves crumble away. This saves pick- 
ing out small unwanted pieces from the 
dried herb later. Leaves should not be 
left lying in the bag after they are dry 
as their essential oils will be absorbed 
by the paper. While the bunch is un- 
disturbed there is no loss except what 
naturally takes place in the dehydra- 
tion process. But herbs stored in paper 
or cardboard containers lose their 
flavor to the paper. 
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It may be necessary to finish curing 
the herbs by placing them in a colan- 
der, or on a cookie sheet, in a cool 
oven (not over 100° F.) for 15 min- 
utes before crumbling through a coarse 
mesh strainer (or grinding with a mor- 
tar and pestle) and bottling. Many 
people like to store the whole leaves in 
air-tight containers and do their grind- 


ing just before using. In making blends 
of herbs for soups, salads or stuffings, 
the grinding is done first. Always be 
sure the leaves are crisp before storing. 

Making herb blends is a lifetime 
adventure. Here are a few mixtures to 
give you a start: (amounts can be tea- 
spoons or cups) 

Tomato juice or Sauce Herbs: 2 
basil, 1 marjoram, ¥2 oregano, 1 pars- 
ley—Poultry Stuffing: 3 sage, 1 thyme, 
2 marjoram, 1 lovage, 1 parsley— 
Stewing Herbs: 1 savory, 2 marjoram, 
Y rosemary, 1 lovage—Savory Herbs 
for beans, cabbage, etc: 1 basil, 1 sav- 
ory, 1 parsley—Salad Herbs: 1 pars- 
ley or chervil, 1 basil, 1 tarragon, 2 
thyme—Fish Flavoring; 1 basil, 1 
parsley, Y2 dill or tarragon, bay leaf 
crumbled. 

No matter how carefully herbs are 
dried some change in flavor occurs. 
One way that sweet basil, tarragon, 
chervil, and chives can be preserved to 
keep their taste and aroma is by freez- 
ing. They lose some of the succulence 


of fresh herbs (basil leaves turn a dark 
color), but the flavor remains natural. 
There is no difficulty in freezing them. 
Merely place the freshly washed sprigs 
in small pliofilm bags, label and place 
in the freezer. Since freezing is a de- 
hydrating process the leaves may be- 
come slightly less moist, otherwise they 
do not deteriorate from months of 
storage. 

Some people like to make small 
books of wax paper, placing sprigs of 
basil, tarragon, chervil or sweet mar- 
joram between the leaves and tucking 
the whole into a pliofilm bag. Then, 
just enough of any particular herb may 
be removed to season a particular dish. 
Mint freezes well but is too limp for 
garnishing iced tea when thawed. It 
can be chopped for mint sauce or better 
still put in a blender with the vinegar 
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and sugar. If herbs are to be finely 
chopped for omelets, they need not be 
thawed first. 

Remember, in drying and blending 
herbs you are preserving a little bit of 
summer sunshine that will be welcome 
in the winter months ahead. :: 





WHEN is as important as HOW 
... to build your LAWN 


Dr. R. B. ALperrer, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


HAVE You EVER watched a race in 
which one of the contestants, for one 
reason or another, got off to a poor 
start? Perhaps its happened to you. 
What a struggle it is to catch up. 
Many times a person never does make 
it. So it is with building a new lawn. 
Just one mistake, or failure to in- 
clude an important step can mean the 
difference between success and failure. 
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Before excavation is started, set aside all 
good quality top soil. 


Or it can represent hours of time, 
effort and extra dollars trying to cor- 
rect that initial mistake. Ill advised 
short-cuts, and the desire to economize 
on a job you want to be proud of for a 
long time, are often costly in the end. 
So, don’t reduce your chances for suc- 
cess. Even with the utmost attention to 
detail in starting a new lawn, there are 
enough hazards over which you have 
no control that can lead to disap- 
pointing results. 

There is no mystery nor any vital 
trade secrets about establishing a good 
lawn. The chief difference between the 
professional landscape man and _ the 
amateur is that the former has the ex 
perience and equipment. Regardless of 
who does the job, you must know 
when and how to go about it. 

Too many homeowners make the 
mistake of thinking that one time is 
as good as another for making a lawn. 
This is not the case. Late August or 
early September is the best time in 
which to start a permanent lawn in 
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the vast area where bluegrass or fescue 
is the basic grass for good turf. 

The reasons are several: 1. Weath- 
er conditions, including cool nights, 
are ideal for germination and growth 
of bluegrass and fescue. 2. Weather 
and soil conditions are more likely to 
be better for preparing the seed bed. 
3. Weeds and hot weather problems 
which often accompany spring seeding 


When re-working soil, establish proper sub- 
grade and even off all low spots. 


are minimized. 4. Grass _ will 
enough to make at least two cuttings 
before cold weather. Late September or 
October seeding produces tender, poor- 
ly rooted grass that isn’t able to with- 
stand winter conditions. Lack of snow 
cover, frozen soil and cold winds will 
kill these seedling plants. If this hap 
pens you will have a new seeding job 
on your hands in the spring. Remem- 
ber, when you start to build your lawn 
is just as important as how you build it. 


grow 


These are the steps which should be 
followed in making a good lawn: 
1. Save all good quality top soil on 
the property by setting it aside before 
excavation is started. A good quality 
top soil is one that isn't too sandy or 
too high in silt and clay. A good 
loam soil contains roughly 20-25% 
clay, 30-50% silt, and less than 50% 
sand. It should be free of stones and 
large, hard lumps which make a smooth 
uniform stand of grass difficult. Top 
should have a reasonably good 
organic matter, ranging 


soil 
amount of 


from 2 to 4%. Soil acidity and 
fertility can be corrected by proper 
liming and fertilization, so don’t be 
immediately concerned about these two 
things if the top soil is acid and infer- 
tile. However, top soil from idle land 
full of weed seeds that are uncontrolla- 
ble with chemical herbicides may pre- 
sent a problem. 

While it is easier to grow and main- 


Mulching after seeding reduces erosion of 
soil and seed, and protects young seedlings. 


tain a lawn on good top soil, one can 
be established and grown on subsoil if 
special care is given to seedbed prep- 
aration, liming, fertilization, seeding 
and mulching. Good top soil is expen- 
sive. It is cheaper, and usually safer, to 
spend money on improving the poor 
soil you have, than to gamble on buy- 
ing high grade top soil. 

If the soil needs organic matter to 
loosen it up, as in the case of clay soils, 
or to increase the water holding capac- 
ity as in a very sandy soil, use peat, 
well-rotted manure, good compost or 
fine sewage sludge. Use one to two 
pounds per sq. ft. of any of these ma- 
terials, and mix thoroughly with the 
soil to a depth of six or eight inches. 

The ultimate objective in condition- 
ing the soil for grass growth is to pro- 
vide a root bed containing openings or 
pores between properly sized soil parti- 
cles. This enables the roots to grow 
through and take up oxygen, water and 
nutrient elements from the air and soil 
solution held in these pores. 
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2. Test your soil. Send a sample to 
your county agricultural agent or the 
experiment station of your state uni- 
versity. The information returned will 
determine the amount and kind of 
lime and fertilizer you'll need to buy. 
3. Establish the proper subgrade. 
Building wastes, plaster, stones and 
trash should be removed and not bur- 
ied along the house foundation, or any 
other place in the lawn. Large stones or 
boulders should be dug up and hauled 
away. 

Slope the subgrade away from the 
house to provide proper drainage. If 
the soil is naturally soggy due to seep- 
age, a high water table or a tight, im- 
pervious subsoil, tile drains may be 
needed. Get the advice of a drainage 
specialist before putting in tile drains. 
Some tight, slow draining subsoils, or 
even top soils, may be improved by in- 
orporating 50 to 100 pounds of gyp- 
sum per 1,000 sq. ft. Some authorities 
advocate liming and fertilizing the sub- 
soil to encourage deeper rooting. This 
could be rather cheap drought insur- 
ance for years to come. Cultivate or till 
the subsoil to a depth of three or four 
inches before covering with top soil. 
If you are going to renovate an existing 
lawn area or if the top soil has not 
been removed, grade it away from the 
house and remove any low spots where 
surface water might collect. 

4. Lime, fertilizer and organic matter 
according to your previously deter- 
mined soil needs) should be thoroughly 
and uniformly incorporated into the 
top soil before the finished grade is es- 
tablished. If you cannot get a test of 
your soil, 75 to 100 pounds of lime- 


stone can be used. A 5-10-10 fertilizer 


When grass is established re-test soil, add 
lime as requirements demand. 


can also be used at the rate of 25 to 50 
pounds per 1,000 sq. ft. 

5. The surface should then be 
smoothed and firmed by raking and 
rolling. To insure a rapid initial growth 
of grass, 5 to ten pounds per 1,000 sq. 
ft. of a 10-10-10 or 10-6-4 fertilizer 
should be lightly raked into the surface 
inch of soil. 
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6. Sow the right seed mixture prop- 
erly. High quality seed, though more 
expensive, is cheapest in the end. For 
the northeast, north Atlantic and north 
central regions, Kentucky bluegrass, 
preferably Merion bluegrass, and creep- 
ing red fescue are the best adapted 
permanent lawn grasses. Your grass 
mixture should have at least 75% by 


sq. ft. This will reduce erosion, con- 
serve moisture and protect the seedling 
roots against high soil temperatures 
during hot periods. This is an excellent 
practice to observe. 

8. Irrigate the new seedbed if the soil 
is initially dry, or if prolonged dry 
spells cause the soil to dry below a 
depth of 1-14 inches after the grass 


Genenevux 


A smooth even lawn blends tastefully with the home shrubs and garden 
completing the scene’s neat well-tailored appearance. 


weight of either or both of these spe- 
cies. The remaining 25% contains 
nurse grasses, or grasses other than the 
main type. Use four pounds of the 
seed mixture per 1,000 sq. ft. For 
droughty or shady areas the fescues are 
preferred. The most uniform seeding 
job is done by using a mechanical seed- 
er, spreading half the seed over the 
whole area in one direction, and then 
applying the other half over the entire 
area at right angles to the first direc- 
tion of seeding. Hard to reach areas 
hand application. 


may be sown by 


A regular feeding program keeps grass 
growing vigorously. 


Work the seed into the soil to a depth 
of no more than ¥ inch, with a very 
light raking. A wooden rake is better 
for this purpose than a metal one. Do 
not use a push-pull stroke, as it will 
bury some seeds too deep and expose 
others. Firm soil with a light rolling. 

7. Mulch the seedbed with straw or 
hay, using 75 to 100 pounds per 1,000 


has germinated and started to grow. 
Use a mist type sprinkler and apply 
enough water to moisten the soil to 
whatever depth it has been dried. Do 
not. apply a strong stream of water as 
it may wash away the soil and expose 
the young, tender roots. 

9. Mow the newly seeded lawn after 
the grass reaches a height of three or 
four inches. Using a sharp mower, cut at 
a height of not less than 1% inches. 

10. Do not walk on the new lawn when 
the soil is wet. This will save you many 


Frequent cuttings precludes raking—clip- 
pings on lawn are beneficial. 


compaction problems in the future. 
Pets and children should be warned off 
the new bed until it becomes firmly 
established. Stakes and string with 
pieces of cloth or aluminum reflectors 
are useful, and may keep birds from 
pecking at the seed. 

Vigorous growth of good quality grass 
is the basis of a successful lawn. :: 
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Tuis 18 THE harvest month—the 
month of chrysanthemums, asters and 
the first tinges of fall color. It is the 
month for planting broadleafed ever- 
greens and needle evergreens also. And 
it is the time to enjoy everbearing rasp- 
berries which have an added piquancy 
that makes them superior to those of 
June. 


Divide Peonies 

For plenty of fine large blooms 
peonies should be lifted and divided 
every three or four years. Before divid- 
ing them, prepare the soil in the new 
location carefully, incorporating a small 
amount of bonemeal and a large amount 
vf humus. Be sure there is adequate 
drainage where the divisions are to be 
set. Lift the plants carefully and divide 
into two or three sections. Set each sec- 
tion with the pink growing tips only an 
inch below the soil surface, and water 
in well. A mulch of pine needles, 
ground corn cobs, peanut shells or 
buckwheat hulls will help carry them 
through the first winter. 


Plant Small Bulbs 


[his is the month for planting daf- 
fodils, hyacinths and the smaller bulbs 
such as crocus, chionodoxa, scilla, leu- 
cojum and others. Plant small bulbs in 
lavish numbers for an impressive spring 
display. Follow carefully the planting 
directions especially as to the depth and 
distance apart to set them. As individ- 
ual plants the small bulbs are not im- 
pressive, but in masses they are breath- 
taking. 


Expect Re-blooming Now 

In September roses will supply you 
with a second burst of bloom that is 
often more appreciated than that of 
June’s. The richness of color is accen- 
tuated by the cool nights, followed by 
warm clear days. A second delphinium 
display may also be expected. Usually 
if the plants have an adequate food 
supply the showing equals that of the 
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one in June. Despite these recurring 
blooms, phlox dominates most gardens 
in September. The fragrance is pleas- 
ant and exhilarating while the colors 
are as varied as one could wish. Also, 
China asters are at their best this 
month with impressive displays. 


Beware of Frost 

This is the month to be on the alert 
for a drop in temperature sufficient to 
damage some of the more tender house 
plants that have been enjoying the par- 
tial shade of shrubs or large perennials. 
Plan to move house plants inside be- 
fore it becomes imperative to do so. 
Frost usually occurs on a still, cool 


night. If you have a warning of a 
frost, burlap, newspapers and _ bushel 
baskest can be used to ward off a mild 
drop. But that should be a warning to 
bring the plants inside forthwith. 


Move Evergreens This Month 

Broadleafed evergreens are most 
easily moved this month, especially if 
the moving is being effected during the 
first ten days. At that time top growth 
has finished while root growth is start- 
ing to wake up and store plant food in 
bud and branch for next year’s growth. 
Needle evergreens too, can be moved 
now with assurance of success if the 
soil ball is not broken and the plants 
are not set too deeply. 


Watch For Spider Mites 


Examine evergreens for spider mites. 
They are still active and can do consid- 
erable damage before cold weather ends 
their activity for this year. Discolored 
foliage is the first indication of their 
presence. If fine webbing also occurs 
you may be sure there is a heavy infes- 
tation. A spray of aramite applied now 
will remain toxic for a month and will 
assure no more mites until late next 
spring (if then). English ivy trained on 
the house is a favorite hiding place for 
mites. There on the underside of the 
leaves they are protected from the ele- 
ments and can hibernate to re-infest all 
sorts of plants early next spring. 


Repair Lawns Now 


If the lawn needs attention, do the 
necessary work early in the month so 
newly germinating grass plants may at- 
tain sufficient size to withstand the cold 
that will arrive all too soon. Use one of 
the bluegrasses in sunny areas for that 
is the preferred kind in the northern 
half of the country. If there is much 
shade, creeping red fescue is more 
suited to these conditions. 


Coldframe’s Uses Numerous 


A coldframe is more than a gadget. 
It has many valuable uses. At this time 
of year tender plants can be moved into 
the frame for wintering over. Late let- 
tuce and other vegetables can be grown 
in a coldframe during the late fall 
months when fresh vegetables are rel- 
ished. Cuttings of trees and shrubs can 
be rooted in the coldframe, while seeds 
that need an after-ripening period can 
be sown to germinate the following 
spring. 


Dwarf Apple Maintenance 


The dwarf apples on Malling IX 
stock will remain sufficiently small so 
all operations can be carried on from 
the ground. Pruning, spraying and fruit 
picking are easy when the tree is not 
more than six feet tall. Plant such trees 
against the back fence or along the 
property line, and they will not inter- 
fere with other gardening activities. :: 
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A HOSE END sprayer made of shatter-proof 
white polyethylene is now on the market. 
It features fingertip spray control and has 
measured markings on the container’s side 
to facilitate mixing the correct spray solu- 
tions. Geared to be effective and accurate 
for both long or short spraying distances, 
it siphons out just the proper amount to 
produce the desired solution and sprays up 
to ten gallons with one filling. It may be 
used for either insecticides or fertilizers 
providing it is thoroughly flushed after each 
application. 


Weeder—Cultivator Tool 


Hard to reach weeds under trees, shrubs 
and thorny bushes may no longer be prob- 
lem areas thanks to the Hoe-Boy Weeder- 
Cultivator. Lifting and chopping is elim- 
inated by the push-pull stroke action of 
the two, round steel cutting blades. The 
push-pull action cuts weeds off at their 
roots while cultivating the soil in the same 
motion. Light and comfortable, with a 
wooden pole handle, it is especially well 
suited for removing weeds from gravel 
walks and driveways. 


Fish Tablet Fertilizer 

A new compact fish tablet fertilizer seems 
a convenient technique for feeding house- 
plants. Monthly feedings of African vio- 
lets, philodendrons, ivy, etc., are easily 
accomplished by simply pressing the tab- 
let beneath the surface of the soil. Norimal 
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watering dissolves the tablet thereby feed- 
ing the plant as needed. As many as four 
tablets is the recommended dosage for six- 
inch pots or larger. The fish-shaped tablets 
are clean, odorless and non-poisonous. 


Concentrated Watering Device 

Specific areas requiring heavier concen- 
trations of water will be well served by 
the aluminum Spot Soaker geared to fit the 
end of any garden hose. The soaker at- 
tachment has many applications during 
the growing season, permitting fast selec- 
tive watering of shrubs and plants with- 
out spraying the foliage. The unique de- 
sign which utilizes aluminum foil (slit, 
expanded and compressed) gently distri- 
butes the water in puddle-like fashion. 
Rust-proof, with no moving parts, the de- 
vice should prove serviceable for years. 


Eliminates After-Dark Insects 

With the introduction of the “Yard 
Screen” pest eliminator, the beauty of 
summer nights may no longer be inter- 
rupted by the bothersome hum of mos- 
guitoes and other night-flying insects. The 
new device is geared to protect pool, patio 
or any outdoor living area from intrusion 
by after-dark, flying pests. Utilizing a light 
bulb to lure insects to the trap, a gentle 
whirlpool of air traps them in mid-flight 
and channels them into a pan of liquid 
exterminator. 

According to the manufacturer, the ma- 
chine will eliminate all mosquitoes with- 
in a 75-foot radius (approximately 17,500 
sq. ft.), thereby suiting the needs of most 
small homeowners. The exterminator is 
portable, and may be taken on trips or 
vacations for added comfort. Since the 
common house mosquito seldom migrates 
more than 50-yards, seeking shelter dur- 
ing the day and emerging at dusk, it is 
advisable to start the machine in oper- 
ation at dusk to obtain maximum effec- 
tiveness. 


Lawn Aerating Tool 


Designed to help your lawn breathe 
easier, this hand operated lawn aerating 
tool cuts a pattern of almost invisible holes 
that helps get air circulation down to the 
grass roots. Aeration improves moisture 
penetration, helps prevent fertilizer run- 
off, and aids drainage. Easy to use, the 
Fast Friend aerator cuts three clean holes 
in one motion while a hopper device at- 
tached to the tool collects the plugs of 
soil. The holes are ¥%” wide, 242” deep 
and 3%” apart. 


Safe Poison Ivy Killer 


A new ready-to-use aerosol stream poi- 
son ivy killer seems a safe and highly 
effective method of eliminating this nox- 
ious garden weed with maximum safety 
to the operator. The product, developed 
by a leading chemical company, shoots a 
thin stream (not a mist) from as far as 
eight feet away. The solution which con- 
tains amitrol is non-poisonous and will 
not sterilize the soil. The manufacturer 
claims the thin, easily pin-pointed spray 
even destroys poison ivy climbing on trees 
without injuring the trees. The spray is 
equally effective against poison oak. For 
those having large areas, a one-pound 
canister containing a highly concentrated 
formula designed to be mixed with water 
would seem a more appropriate and ex- 
pedient method. :: 





CARPETS OF COLOR TO WARM YOUR SPRING 


Cuarites H. MuELLER 
New Hope, Pa. 


LivTLe BuLBs play big roles in the 
garden season. First and most familiar 
is the function of some of them, and 
the best known of these, of course, are 
the snowdrops, chionodoxas and cro- 
cuses, which act as advance heralds of 
spring. They are also used as compan- 
ions for larger bulbs and flowers and, 
frequently as edging plants for beds of 
daffodils, hyacinths or tulips. Also, they 
are often planted by themselves in rock 
garden pockets, in front of foundation 
plantings, or in colonies along wood- 
land paths. 


Guinea hen lily, Fritillaria meleagris 


GENEREUX 


But for the most thrilling effect little 
bulbs should be planted in masses by 
the hundreds and thousands, either by 
themselves or with larger tulips or daf- 
fodils. Since they are inexpensive, easy 
to plant, and will naturalize readily in 
average soil, this puts no great demand 


on time or money. 
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Little Bulbs 


Scilla campanulata, the wood hyacinth 


One of the prettiest sights I ever 
saw was a gently sloping hillside natu- 
ralized with several thousand Galan- 
thus nivalis. There were trees enough 
to insure the right amount of shade, 
while their annual leaf fall provided 
humus. Both shade and humus were 
also welcomed by scillas, trilliums, 
dutchman’s breeches and_ bloodroot 
which naturalized there, to gladden the 
eye each spring. Galanthus elwesi 
should be grown in full sun, while niva 
lis needs shade to protect its ripening 
foliage. The double form of nivalis, 
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Crocus bursting into bloom 


while little known, is exceedingly showy 
and effective. Snowdrops should be 
covered with two inches of soil and 
planted not more than two to three 
inches apart. 

Another famous harbinger of spring 
is the chionodoxa. This blue flower is 
effective only when the bulbs are plant- 
ed closely enough to form a carpet. 
Plant chionodoxas under a copse of 
white birch, or around the corner of a 
boulder jutting from a bank, or as a 
blue mat under a planting of kaufman- 
niana tulip, Gaiety or Brilliant. Chio- 
nodoxa gigantea has widespread flow- 
ers of uniform porcelain blue. Luciliae 
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is the familiar bright blue with white 
centers. Sardensis is a deeper blue than 
the ordinary luciliae. Luciliae alba is 
pure white and |. rosea opens light pink 
and fades to pale blush. Remember it 
takes five or six chionodoxas to fill 
a space no larger than the palm of your 
hand. Never plant them more than 
two inches apart, and only cover them 
with two inches of soil. 

A familiar sight in spring is the 
suburban lawn with a scattering of 
crocuses upon it. Here they give much 
cheer until time for the first mowing. 
Then the crocus areas must be skipped, 
at least once, if you wish blooms to per- 
sist from year to year. Crocuses planted 
beneath shrubs or low trees, along 
woodland paths, or beside a flagstone 
walk, look well and do not interfere 
with lawn cutting. For an unforgettable 
picture try planting 500 or 1000 corms 
of the dark purple purpurea grandi- 
flora, or lavender Enchantress, or white 
Jeanne d’Arc, under a lofty elm. 
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Besides ' the large Dutch crocus, 
(C. vernus) there are many forms of 
the smaller-flowered crocuses which 
bloom three to four weeks earlier. Deep 
yellow susianus, lavender tomasinianus 
and china-blue sieberi are best known, 
but many new forms are available. 
Tomasinianus Whitewell Purple, chrys- 
anthus E. P. Bowles, pale yellow, and 
chrysanthus Snow Bunting, white with 
faint featherings of indigo, are among 
those which should be grown. Species 
crocuses are ideal for rock gardens or 
informal borders. Planting instructions 
for crocuses are the same as those for 
chionodoxas. 
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sibirica, or blue 
squill, is another of the heralds of 
spring only a little less well known 
than snowdrops, chionodoxas and cro- 
cuses. It flowers a bit later, blooming 
with such early daffodils as Peeping Tom 
and February Gold. The form, Spring 
Beauty, with two to three, eight-inch 
spikes of intensely blue bells is the va- 
riety to use. There is an area in our 
own New Hope, Pennsylvania garden, in 
the lee of a spreading yew, where we 
have clumps of Tulipa kaufmanniana 
Scarlet Elegance set in a sea of Spring 
Beauty—a breath-taking pool of color 
to which we look forward all winter. 
Another garden I know has an in- 
formal border of several thousand 
squills to the left of a brick path which 
winds, under shade trees, and along a 
border planting of broadleaved ever- 
greens. There is a pale blue form of 
sibirica, azurea, also the white sibirica 
alba which flower at the same time. 
Squills should be planted three inches 


The 


early Scilla 
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apart and covered with three inches of 
soil. Puschkinia scilloides libanotica, 
the blue and white striped squill may 
be planted and treated like Scilla si- 
birica. It has a shorter spike. 

Two other little bulbs that should 
also be planted in large spreads are 
Eranthis and Iris reticulata. Eranthis, 
or winter aconite, with buttercup-like 
flowers framed by a green ruff, bloom 
with snowdrops and chionodoxa. They 
like to be planted under a high branch- 
ing tree with a southern exposure 
where they will colonize happily and 
lend a deceptive, but welcome, sense of 
warmth to the early spring air. E. 
cilicica and E. hyemalis are the most 
satisfactory available species. Plant 
them two inches apart and cover with 
three inches of soil. It is good practice 
to soak the tubers in wet peat moss or 
sand for a few days before planting. 

Fragrant I. reticulata is a gem for 
the rock garden or for colonizing in 
large, fairly sunny slopes. Best known is 
the species with its large, dark blue 
flower with yellow markings. But beau- 
tiful new hybrids are now available. 
Of these the sky blue Cantab is serenely 
beautiful, while the reddish purple 
Hercules and J. S. Dyt are excitingly 
colorful. Two iris companions of re- 
ticulata, I. danfordiae, a soft yellow, 
and /. vartani alba, snow white, 
should be established in warm shel- 
tered spots. Cover the small irises with 
three to four inches of soil, and set three 
to four inches apart. 

Considering the later flowering little 
bulbs suitable for mass plantings one 
thinks first of grape hyacinths, or 


Snowflake, Leucojum vernum 


Muscari. These ubiquitous blue spikes 
are commonly, and usefully, planted in 
tufts in rock garden pockets or as edg- 
ings or borders in ffont of daffodils 
with which they associate so well. The 
cobalt blue armeniacum species is the 
most vigorous and satisfying. It looks 
well with white or yellow daffodils, 
naturalized under forsythia, or as a 
border in front of April-flowering tu- 
lips such as the snow white Triumph 
tulip, Blizzard. All of you who have 
visited the famous Keukenhoef gardens 
in Lisse, Holland, will recall the plant- 
ing of some 5000 Muscari armeniacum 


which rolls along like a river of blue 
in front of golden masses of Trumpet 
daffodils, Burgomeester Gouverneur and 
Golden Harvest. An early pale blue 
grape hyacinth, M. azureum (really 
Hyacinthus ciliatus) begins flowering 
with the snowdrops. Its two-inch spike 
of tight-fisted azure bells shows color 
at the center of spreading foliage. As 
it emerges from the ground in February 
and continues to flower six weeks long, 
the bells open and the stem carries the 
spike aloft to a final height of 12 inch- 
es. It makes a wonderful edging for a 
bed of single early tulip, Couleur Cardi- 
nal or Pink Beauty. The white species, 
M. botryoides album, flowers with the 
later armeniacum. 

Unrivalled for naturalizing in a 
wide variety of situations, is the wood 
hyacinth, or Scilla campanulata. In re- 
cent years hybridizers have introduced 
new varieties in shades of blue and 
pink and in white. The robust old, 
porcelain-blue Excelsior makes an ex- 
cellent ground cover and is striking as a 
border in front of late May-flowering 
tulips such as the pink Darwin, Queen 
of the Bartigons. S. c. Rheinlander and 
Blue Ribbon are fine dark blues. S. c. 
Blue Queen and Heavenly Blue are 
lovely light blues, while L’Immaculee 
and White City are the best white 
S. campanulata. Wood hyacinths 
should be planted three inches apart 
and given three inches of soil covering. 

Then too, every gardener should en- 
joy those many little bulbs which are 
less suited to powerful mass plantings. A 
more intimate treatment suits the tiny 
Scilla bifolia whose three-inch, feath- 
ery violet plume is a pearl in any rock 
garden hollow or other similar location. 
The smaller Alliums, such as the yel- 
low moly, or the lavender karataviense, 
provide telling spots of interest. The 
hardy Anemone blanda atrocaerulea 
makes a bright early show in a front cor- 
ner or below low shrubs, as does the 
low, early Leucojum vernum, or spring 
snowflake. The guinea hen lily, or 
Fritillaria meleagris, either in its white 
form or the checkered reddish violet 
type, should be scattered in the rock 
garden or sunny slope. Find a similar 
place for the western Calochortus, or 
butterfly tulips, with their vari-colored 
cups of white, feathered lilac and pink. 
The gray-green, 10 inch spikes of silver 
bells, or Ornithogalum nutans, will 
bring April beauty to a border or lightly 
shaded woodland. And nothing gives 
more delight, while you are walking 
along the woodland path, than to come 
upon clumps of Erythronium, or dog- 
tooth violets, set here and there among 
groups of Mertensia virginica, trilli- 
ums, bloodroot and other wild flowers. 
They are as fascinating for their in- 
triguing mottled foliage as for their 
delicate lily-like blossoms. 
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GARDEN CONSTRUCTION EASY 


with Featherlight Rock 


Mary F. Buntinc, Boston, Massachusetts 


Wuat's NEw for the garden? Usu- 
ally the answer is a new plant food, a 
new plant introduction, or a new gadg- 
et. It's no wonder that eyebrows are 
raised when the answer is ROCK! 
Quarried in Mono County, Califor- 
nia, the new light weight rock known 
variously as glass rock, sponge rock or 
featherock, has become a boon to the 
ordinasy home gardener as well as the 
landscape architect and landscape con- 
tractor. The most accurate name for the 


difficulty of cutting, fashioning and 
setting it, has deterred many home 
owners from using it. Fieldstone, of suf- 
ficent size to be effective, is a difficult, 
almost impossible material for the av- 
erage homeowner to handle. 

On the other hand, pumice rock, be- 
cause of its ease of fashioning and han- 
dling, achieves the desired result more 
easily, thereby affording many advan- 
tages over native stone. It reduces the 
man hours involved, eliminates the 


FEeaTHEROCK 


This natural scene aptly depicts the ease and natural charm of feather- 
light pumice rock. Easy to maneuver and fashion, the rock lends itself 
both as an ornamental adjunct and growing medium for succulent plants. 


substance is pumice rock, a natural 
stone or cellular lava composition re- 
sembling a frothy, gray, glasslike mate- 
rial. About “eth the weight of native 
stone, a cubic foot block weighs from 
15-18 pounds. A huge boulder can be 
handled by one or two men, and 
wheeled on a small dolly. Gone are the 
cranes, slings, and the effort necessary 
to move native fieldstone of the same 
size. 

The weight of native stone, plus the 
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need for costly equipment, and results 
in saving labor costs. 

Just as with native stone, pumice 
rock must be so laid that it gives the 
appearance of a natural rock outcrop- 
ping or rock fall in order to achieve the 
proper effect. It is as easy to go wrong 
with pumice rock as with any other 
stone; but much easier to rectify the 
mistake. Whether the rock work is a 
waterfall, rockery, or a Japanese-style 
garden, it must be correctly placed. 


The ability of pumice rock to retain 
moisture, plus the ease of cutting, 
makes it possible to hollow out pockets 
and tuck plants into the rock work at 
any spot desirable. In addition, its po- 
rosity aids in providing necessary air to 
plant roots. This combination of mois- 
ture retention and admission of air 
eliminates drainage problems and over- 
watering. Also, it is highly useful and 
attractive for indoor gardens as well as 
for outdoor use. 

The rock is ideal for succulent 
plants. Sempervivums do well, and 
many offsets root into the porous sur- 
face to form a solid mat. Drought re- 
sistant plants and alpines desiring per- 
fect drainage thrive in this environ- 
ment. Lewisias grow easily when plant- 
ed in pockets or on a chunk of the 
rock. 

Feeding is no problem as any solu- 
ble fertilizer placed atop the rock dis- 
solves into the surface and rapidly 
reaches the plant roots. 

Some small trees are happy in this 
situation. By using a light potting mix- 
ture in the rock pockets, success with 
dwarf junipers, haberleas, ramondas, 
and small conifers may be realized. 
Rapid drainage makes damage from 
heavy rains less likely, and not so se- 
vere as with natural stone settings. 

Sculpturing pumice rock can be fun, 
too. Many interesting garden features 
may be formed, and it is adaptable to 
the type of sculpture found in Japa- 
nese gardens, and in our American 
counterparts. Sculpture forms, both an- 
cient and modern, can be cut from this 
rock with simple tools. Cuts may show 
graining or not as desired, and can be 
light or dark gray according to the col- 
oring of the piece selected. 

The rough texture of the rock's 
broken, lava-like bubbles enhances 
rather than detracts from its ornamen- 
tal use, but makes it advisable to wear 
gloves when handling. Where necessary 
to have a relatively smooth surface it is 
readily filed or ground with a hand 
file or small grinding tool. 

The lightness of the rock facilitates 
moving it to different positions during 
seasonal changes, and presents an ever 
new landscaping design to freshen your 
perspective. 
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CRAPPER MIRILE .. < . 
SURVIVES IN THE NORTH 


Wituiam H. Wo Fr 


Springfield, Pa. 


CrAPE MYRTLE, (Lagerstroemia in- 
dica), one of the most beautiful shrubs 
of the middle-south is admired by all 
who see it in flower. It is a native of 
southeast Asia, and was introduced 
into the southern states during early 
colonial times. 


McFarLanp 
Heavy clusters of large crape-like petals of 
either rose, red, pink or white are the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of summer- 
blooming crape myrtle. 


I first knew the crape myrtle as a 
boy growing up in Bermuda and there 
it is called the Queen of Shrubs, a 
name which seems to fit it well. Ber- 
muda, like the native home of this 
shrub, is semi-tropical and it is remark- 
able that crape myrtle is fairly hardy 
and able to stand considerable freezing 
temperatures. It is common as far north 
as Maryland, Delaware and southern 
New Jersey with an occasional fine 
specimen seen here in south-eastern 
Pennsylvania which is supposed to be 
about its northern limit. However, crape 
myrtle can be grown farther north 
than this but we shall have to discard 
much of what is usually considered 
good culture. 

What then is required? Under what 
conditions do these trees survive and 
grow in the north? Careful observa- 
tions made in Pennsylvania seem to 
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indicate that every specimen of crape 
myrtle growing successfully is located 
on an exposed, windswept spot; also, it 
has received little or no cultivation, no 
manuring, and is in grass that grows 
up to and about the base of the tree. 

Formerly, the advice given any one 
attempting to grow this shrub in the 
northern states was simply plant it in a 
protected location, such as in front of a 
south or west wall and give careful cul- 
tivation. Following such advice, at- 
tempts to grow the tree in this district 
resulted in failure. I personally have 
seen some of these failures. A few who 
bought crape myrtle in past years and 
did not bother to ask how to plant or 
why, apparently went ahead and plant- 
ed them in the first convenient spot. 
This no doubt has given us the few 
fine shrubs that can be found here- 
abouts today. 

I have a crape myrtle growing on my 
property. It flowers from early summer 
until cold weather, a period when 
there is a scarcity of shrubs and trees 
in bloom. Every new shoot of the sea- 
son terminates in a flower cluster 
similar in shape to that of the hydran- 
gea, but made up of innumerable 
small, delicate shell-like flowers. There 
is a red-flowered variety, but my tree is 
a fine shade of light pink which when 
in full bloom, is the garden conversa- 
tion piece of the neighborhood. 

I planted my crape myrtle about ten 


years ago when it was only 15 to 18 
inches high. I believed to grow this 
shrub this far north it was important 
to secure an early ripening of the 
wood, and furthermore, to have the 
soft, sappy growth of the early season 
firm and woody before cold weather. 
Everything was planned to bring this 
about! I chose the highest spot on the 
lawn to avoid earliest fall frosts, and 
avoided the use of manures since these 
prolong soft growth. In early spring, I 
used a small amount of a 5-10-5 ferti- 
lizer, about two ounces to a square 
yard. I have done little pruning and no 
cultivation, but have allowed the lawn 
grass to grow about the tree, and in late 
summer have let it grow long without 
cutting. The grass is important since it 
helps check the growth in the fall by 
using up free soil nitrates. Also, the 
long grass left over winter acts as a 
surface mulch tending to prevent deep 
soil freezing which aids in preventing 
winter injury. 

Here in southern Pennsylvania we 
have some severe winter weather with 
the temperature occasionally dropping 
to near zero. Nevertheless, in the ten 
years this shrub has been planted, I 
have never observed any winter injury 
or kill-back on terminal shoots or twigs. 
A few gardeners have found that crape 
myrtle treated as an herbaceous peren- 
nial can be grown in many places in 
the north. This means that the shrub 
is cut down each fall and the area of 
the roots mulched heavily with rotted 
manure, ground corncobs, sawdust or 
other material. This prevents deep 
penetration of frost, permitting root 
activity early in the spring. 

New growth will develop each 
spring and with feeding, each shoot 
will reach four or five feet in height 
and will be terminated by a full-sized 
bloom. Of course, under this treatment 
the shrub remains small but in other 
respects it is as satisfying as those 
grown farther south. 


Low and compact in habit with a profusion of summer bloom, crape 
myrtle provides a blaze of color along a southern thoroughfare. 








wira (AHRYSANTHEMUMS 
A LIGHT PROGRAM 


Teal—a new giant chrysanthemum, shows beautiful 
silver-pink blooms and graceful light foliage. Jacnson & Punsuns Co. 


CorRNELIUS ACKERSON 


Keyport, New Jersey 


ANY GARDENER KNOws that a flower- 
ing plant, given green thumb care and 
cooperative weather, will bloom in its 
appointed season, so why should a 
chrysanthemum be any _ different? 
Technically the chrysanthemum is one 
of a group of plants known as short day 
plants. In other words, the length of 
daylight controls the time of bloom. 
Thus, on the equator, where there is 
no change in day length, a chrysanthe- 
mum will not bloom at all, while in 
Labrador, because of short days of fall, 
mums bloom a month earlier than in 
many areas of the United States. 

Horticulturists at the U.S.D.A. in 
Beltsville, Md. through studies of short 
day plants proved that artificially in- 
duced darkness will produce the same 
result as natural darkness. This discov- 
ery was of great importance because it 
led to controlled light and dark condi- 
tions which produce chrysanthemum 
blooms at any season of the year. 

English growers have been justly 
famous for their chrysanthemums, but 
their cultivars (vegetatively produced 
offspring of one plant) did not produce 
good results in America. The day 
length in England is similar to Labra- 
dor, but the Gulf Stream provides a 
much milder climate, so it is easy to see 
why chrysanthemums from England 
bloom later in the United States and 
often suffer frost damage. 
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September Song 


Fortunately, the best characteristics 
of English and American chrysanthe- 
mums have been combined in a remark- 
able new strain of mums suitable for 
American gardens. These are the new 
Harvest Giant mums which bloom 
early enough to avoid frost damage and 
produce large flowers, the equal of 
those breath taking beauties seen in 
floral shops. If you are the average 
gardener who wants a lot of bloom 
with a minimum of care, Harvest Giants 
offer all you could ask for in a flower. 
If you find pleasure in growing tiny 
button pompons, bicolor spoons, exotic 
spiders and the huge exhibition giants, 
you may then desire to advance or re- 
tard the blooming dates. This in itself 
can become an interesting garden 


hobby. 
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Shading for early bloom. The corre- 
lation of the number of short days re- 
quired to produce bloom and the actual 
blooming dates of the many kinds of 
chrysanthemums has resulted in a 
series of response groups, varying from 
six to 15 weeks. Thus, a ten week 
chrysanthemum such as Betsy Ross, re- 
quires ten weeks of short days before 
bloom. 

Starting with August 15th, the criti- 
cal date, and adding ten weeks would 
put the bloom date around the first of 
November. Betsy Ross normally blooms 
about November 4th, thus, if we want 
this variety which normally blooms 
about November 4th to bloom on Octo- 
ber 15th, we subtract ten weeks from 
October 15th and artificially induce 
shade starting with that date. 


a’ 
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Select a long narrow garden in 
full sun for growing chrysanthemums 
which are to be shaded. A bed four 
feet wide is ample for three rows of 
mums. It will be easier to support and 
manipulate the shade cloth each day on 
such a bed. A frame of Y2-inch gal- 
vanized pipe of sufficient height to re- 
main above the tallest growing plants, 
is ideal to support the shade material. 
If rooted cuttings for a shading pro- 
gram are planted no earlier than June 
15th, a six-foot high frame will do. 

The cloth used for the program 
must be totally black, such as Black 
Knight or other tightly woven material 
designed for the purpose. It must to- 
tally enclose the bed so that no light is 
admitted. On the starting date for 
shading, the material should be drawn 
over the bed about 6 p.m. and removed 
by 7 a.m. the following morning. This 
must be continued until the buds are 
at least the size of a pea. From then on 
the plants may be grown normally, 
with the usual care which includes re- 
moval of side buds to force all of the 
strength into the central bloom. 

Lighting for delayed blooming. Since 
six to ten week response group culti- 
vars will provide bloom during the 
frost-free fall period in the United 
States, a lighting program to delay 
bloom would only be worthwhile in a 
greenhouse. 

Rooted cuttings for a lighting pro- 
gram must be started during the sum- 
mer and planted in ground beds or 
raised benches. In the greenhouse they 
will require the same care as outdoor 
plants and a night iemperature of 60°. 

Light equivalent to that found un- 
der a street lamp in a poorly lighted 
section, will suffice to prevent bud 
formation. Experiments indicate that 
as little as seven to ten foot candles of 
light during the hours of 10 p.m. to 
2 a.m. will delay blooming as long as 
desired. One 60 watt bulb over each 
growing area measuring four by four 
feet will suffice to delay flowering. An 
inexpensive time switch will make the 
system automatic; and, since August 
15th is the critical short day date, 
lighting should start then and continue 
each night. 

When lighting is stopped the plants 
will react to the natural short day in- 
fluence and bloom as soon as they have 
received the amount of short days re- 
quired by the response group to which 
they belong. Cultivars in the ten to 12 
week response group make the best 
plants for a lighting program, so if 
lighting is stopped on November Ist, 
blooming will start about the middle of 
January for ten week cultivars and two 
weeks later for 12 week cultivars. :: 
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HERB BLENDS 


make welcome gifts 


Doris E. Stessins 


So. Coventry, Conn. 


WuHaT GouRMET wouldn't cherish a 
bottle of herb-vinegar from your gar- 
den patch, fancied up with a spicy 
bow, tagged with a label, and perhaps a 
recipe for using in her own salads? 

Now’s the time to get started, for the 
herbs are green and right, and you can 
solve a great many of your holiday gift 
problems early with a row or two of 
gavly bedecked bottles. Use small bot- 
tles to combine with a set of various 
herb vinegars; or give larger bottles 
singly or in pairs. 

In this day of commercialized 
Christmases, a gift from your garden, 
made with your own hands, shows 
added thoughtfulness and will be wel- 
comed with sincerity—especially if the 
recipient is a salad enthusiast who loves 
to experiment with dressings and herbs. 

Those interested in trying a fresh 
approach to green salads will find the 
following vinegar dressings a refresh- 
ing and stimulating change: 


Green Onion Vinegar: An excellent 
blender for French dressing. Gather 
set onions when they are about the 
size of walnuts and the green tops are 
still tender and juicy. Clean and wash, 
trimming off all inedible portions of 
the tops. Chop both onions and tops 
into a fine pulp. To 1 cup onion pulp 
add 1 nubbin of mashed garlic. Add | 
tablespoon salt and ™% _tablespoonful 
pepper. Spoon mixture into quart fruit 
jar with a good cover. Pour white wine 
vinegar or good cider vinegar over 
onion mixture, filling jar to within 4% 
inch of top. Stir thoroughly, place the 
top on tightly, and seal. Set in dark- 
ish but warmish corner of the kiichen, 
and shake once a day. After ten days, 
try a sample when you make French 
dressing. On the 14th day, strain care- 
fully through fine cloth, bottle, cork 
tight and store. 


Tarragon Vinegar: Gather tarragon 
on a dry day just before the plant 


flowers. Pick the green leaves from the 
stalks, drop them loosely into a quart 
jar until jar is about half full; then fill 
jar with vinegar (white wine if pos- 
sible, but cider is acceptable). Let set 
for two weeks, then strain and bottle. 
(For variety, try a mixture of mar- 
joram, savory, tarragon and cress. A 
sizeable addition makes an interesting 
addition. ) 

Herb Vinegar Livens Mayonnaise: 
Combine in a quart jar a mixture 
of parsley, watercress, garlic, onion, 
chopped green peppers and a_ pinch 
of cayenne pepper. Use half as much 
vinegar as in previous recipes, as this 
must be powerful in flavor to touch up 
mavonnaise used in cold fish, cold egg, 
crab and shrimp dishes, etc. This may 
also be used double strength in mak- 
ing tartar sauce. 


Green Mint Vinegar: Bring 1 quart 
of unadulterated cider vinegar to a 
boil. Add 1 cup sugar and 1 pint 
spearmint leaves and young stem tips. 
Stir and crush, boil for a few minutes. 
Strain and bottle hot in glass jars. This 
may be used for iced tea or fruit 
punches, or as a basis for mint sauce. 
Use sparingly in oil dressings for let- 
tuce and cress salads. 
Green Dill Vinegar: Chop green dill, 
add 1 spoonful of dill seed, pack into 
quart jars and fill with the best vinegar. 
Let stand until well flavored. Bottle and 
cork. 
Nasturtium Vinegar: Pick nastur- 
tiums when they are going to seed. 
Use both green leaves and seed pods. 
Put up in vinegar, keeping seed pods 
separate by placing in a clean cloth 
bag. These may then be placed back 
in the vinegar after the leaves are 
strained out. This lends a wonderful 
flavor to French dressing and mayon- 
naise and adds refreshing zest to foods. 
Not to be slighted are the dried 
herbs used for flavoring cooking. A va- 
riety of these herbs in a set of small 
jars or tiny, fancy canisters, labeled 
with recipes for their use, is a welcome 
gift for anyone who loves fine cooking. 
How’s your row of herbs? Can you 
spare enough for snipping? And while 
you're snipping, be sure to set aside 
enough to insure a tasty variety of 
vinegar blends. :: 
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JUNIPER’S RUGGED BEAUTY 
REDEEMS ROCKY HILLSIDES 


A BARREN, SANDY or rocky slope can 
be beautiful. By following nature’s de- 
sign for a juniper hillside, you can 
turn 4 problem slope into a work of art. 

Many are familiar with the Chinese 
Pfitzer juniper, and may use some 
low, trailing junipers in rock-gardens, 
but few people use either the common 
juniper (Juniperus communis) or its 
dwarf, spreading and matting form, 
Juniperus communis depressa. These 
junipers, combined with red oaks and 
some deciduous shrubs and herbs, have 
transformed a hillside above a lake in 
southeastern Michigan into a_beauti- 
ful landscape. 


Common juniper, Juniperus communis 


There is something dramatic about 
juniper hillsides! Perhaps it is the way 
the massive, arborescent form of com- 
mon juniper aims upward but not di- 


ANNE HinsHaw WING 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


rectly at the zenith, while its dwarf, 
spreading variety points the way down- 
hill. Perhaps it is the surprise we re- 
ceive on glimpsing this rugged ever- 
green planting on such difficult ter- 
rain; so sterile, so untended, often un- 


' wanted and abandoned. All this beauty 


and wealth of dark green for less than 
the asking! 

Today, many farms have been 
bought by non-farming people who 
work in the city or village, and who 
farm only the most fertile acres. On 
the farm there may be a dry, sunny, 
hillside, that if planted with junipers 
and other dry hillside plants, would 
give increased pleasure when walking 
over this area. 

Other farms have been turned into 
real estate subdivisions. The new 
homeowners, looking forward to sub- 
urban life, may be stumped by the dif- 
ficulties of growing the usual plants in 
the gravelly soil of a hillside. Often, 
the original soil on the hill has lost its 


protective grassy covering due to man’s 
activities, and has slid downhill or been 
blown away by wind leaving the rocks 


almost bare. Unwise farm practices 
such as overgrazing, following the skin- 
ning off of original timber, may have 
reduced the ability of the land to 
grow plants. However, thoughtful own- 
ers can start such a hillside on its way 
to recovery. 

Junipers, in about 40 species, range 
widely over the northern hemisphere 
from the arctic zone to the mountains 


Hillside scene showing dwarf juniper, red oaks and 


common juniper (foreground ). 
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of the tropics. Red cedar (J. virgini- 
ana) is found from Canada to Florida 
and east of the Rockies. The common 
juniper (J. communis) mostly shrub- 
like but often growing to 20 or more 
feet high, is found on dry hills and 
rocky pastures from Newfoundland 
southwest, and westward to North 
Carolina, New Mexico and the Lake 
states. 


Red cedar, Juniperus virginiana 


Low-growing, spreading forms in- 
clude the prostrate form of Common 
Juniper, another variety montana, and 
the species Juniperus horizontalis. The 
last named grows not only on rocky 
or sandy banks, but also on borders of 
swamps and other moist places. Among 
the 15 species of juniper found grow- 
ing wild in North America alone, some 
can be selected for use in almost any 
difficult location. Even in the deserts 
of the southwest, many square miles of 
arid terrain are dotted with junipers 
by the millions. 

The typical juniper hillside is not 
often seen, but has been described by 
botanists as occurring in New England, 
Pennsylvania, the states bordering the 
Great Lakes, and elsewhere. Doubtless, 
in many areas junipers have gone the 
way of progress. But landowners who 
realize their beauty and value in ero- 
sion control, will wish to re-establish or 
protect those areas where junipers 
still grow. 

No matter how rough the soil’s sur- 
face, do not dig into it unduly, but try 
to preserve the sod. In planting, set the 
removed sod aside, enrich the soil in 
the bottom of the hole, set the plants 
in a little deeper than necessary, cover 
the roots and pack in well, leaving the 
surface depressed. Use extra soil and 
sod to form a retaining wall on the 
downhill side to catch and keep rain 
water. Once the roots take hold, you 
need give the plants little or no further 
care, although they might appreciate 
some attention. :: 
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TO CREATE A WILD GARDEN 


PLAN FOR A NATURAL EFFECT 


CiarENCE E. Lewis 
East Lansing, Michigan 


WHEN ONE THINKS of a wild garden, 
it need not be what the name implies, 
a sort of haphazard arrangement with 
plants appearing as though some one 
had cast seed indiscriminately about. 
There can and should be some order 
which provides for a limited amount of 
maintenance. 

If one is blessed with large trees and 
is not prohibited from extending the 
garden as he wishes, there is no limit 
to what can be done. The person with 
small property (75 x 150 feet), has to 
be more careful, and should not pro- 
ceed without a plan. It is with the 
smaller sized properties that we will 
concern ourselves. 

If one or more large trees are pres- 
ent, one is fortunate. These trees 
should not have shallow roots (like 
Norway, silver or red maples) since 
under-planting becomes a_ difficult 
problem. Oaks are much better be- 
cause they have deep roots that do not 
discourage under-planting. 

Why would anyone be interested in 
a wild garden? One reason is to in- 
duce birds to make their homes in the 
garden, and if the area is large enough 
game birds can be encouraged such as 
quail and pheasant. This type of gar- 
den is also restful while maintenance 
is at a minimum. 

Plantings should be so organized 
that bird life and interesting plants can 
be easily seen from different windows 
of the house. There is probably not a 
more important time of the day than 
eary morning, when arising. At this 
time people should have good garden 
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views from their bedroom windows. 
[his may sound strange, but psycho- 
logically it gives a person a morning lift 
and a good start for the day. Good 
views should also be assured from the 
most lived-in rooms of the house. Al- 
ways remember, when plants are in 
close proximity to one another, special 
attention should be paid in selecting 
those that are least susceptible to insect 
and disease problems. 

To keep birds in a garden, food 
must be available at all times. Food 
should be supplied in the form of 
grain, corn or other seeds, and placed 
in feeding stations that are predator- 
proof, 
need not bear 
edible fruit. There should be some 
good flowering varieties to interest 
viewers. Certainly azaleas in such an 
environment would be very much in 
keeping. 

A lawn might be only a small seg- 
ment and even this may not be neces- 
sary. I can visualize a garden made up 
of small trees, shrubs, ground covers, 
wild flowers and bulbs. A walk may be 
arranged to circulate in and around 
the shrubs and trees. Ground covers 
can accentuate the walk, but not in its 
entirety, for a shrub or group of 
shrubs should occasionlly break any- 
thing that bears any resemblance to 
formality. Such a garden, when estab- 
lished, eliminates a mowing problem 
but demands weeding during the first 
two or three years, followed by a regu- 
lar pruning program. Plants growing 
under such conditions are not so apt 
to be affected by dry weather. 

Fragrance is something else that 
should be part of a wild garden. This 
can be accomplished by including such 
shrubs as Korean spice viburnum 
(V.carlesi), Chinese, Japanese and 
vernal witch-hazels, spicebush, and 
many others. 


Every plant used 


Cover can be a decofative part of 
the garden using such plants as our 
native yew (Taxus canadensis), but 
this is only successful where shade is 
present. If shade is available, low 
growing native plants like partridge- 
berry, wintergreen and trilliums can be 
used. Other cover plants include 
rhododendrons, low branched hem- 
locks, drooping leucothoe and moun- 
tain laurel. 

Berried shrubs should be used, but 
some are tall and cannot be displayed 
in quantity. What then do we have to 
choose from? The red and black choke- 
berries (Aronia arbutifolia and Aronia 
melanocarpa), spicebush  (Lindera 
benzoin), several viburnums such as 
arrowwood (V. dentatum), nanny- 
berry (V. lentago), American cran- 
berry (V. trilobum) and_ witherod 
CV. cassinoides). The deciduous holly 
(Ilex verticillata), and good fruiting 
forms of our evergreen American holly 
(Ilex opaca) should be considered. 
Hollies require both staminate and 
pistillate plants to insure’ fruit develop- 
ment on the pistillate plants. 

Small trees might be selected from 
the following: flowering dogwood, 
kousa dogwood, Alleghany and downy 
shadblows, and possibly a clump of 
gray birch. Such crab apples a Hopa, 
Redbud (Malus zumi _ calocarpa), 
Makamik, Dolgo, Dorothea and others 
might be considered. 

Ferns, and wildflowers like trillium 
or native orchids, can in time be made 
part of this venture. 

I have seen just such a garden de- 
veloped on a plot of ground that meas- 
ured 50 x 35 feet. It had a great 
variety of material and eventually in- 
cluded a small pool that meandered 
through a_ restful arrangement of 
shrubs, trees, wild flowers, ferns and 
moss-covered stones. You may, as I did, 
see your first woodcock in a restful and 
interesting wild garden scene. :: 
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THE MARSH MARIGOLD, Caltha palustris, was more often 
known as cowslip in earlier days. At home in marshy 
areas, its bright yellow flowers gladden early spring 
days while the leaves are highly regarded by epicures. 





AMONG THE MORE pleasing wild flowers is the double 
form of native bloodroot, Sanguinaria canadensis 
multiplex. The basal palmately lobed leaves are a fine 
background for the pure white double flowers. It is a 
popular addition to the wild garden which invites 


comment. 


OF THE MANY NATIVE trilliums, the large white 
flowered T. grandiflorum is most highly regarded. 
The three inch white flowers become pale pink as 
they age. No wild garden should be without a rep- 
resentative group of these easily established wild 


flowers. 





Tue American highbush cranberry, Viburnum trilobum, brightens roadsides 
throughout the northern states. The short stalked cymes of white flowers, so promi- 
nent is: June, are soon followed by brilliant red fruits that ripen in September. It is 
among, the lovelier viburnums and should be given a place as a specimen or in a 


border. 





CHOICE SMALL 


FLOWERING SHRUBS and TREES 
FOR EVERY HOME 


by Georce TaLoumis, Salem, Massachusetts 


AUTUMN witTH its delightful pleas- 
ures and pungent aromas is here 
again! With it, too, comes planting 
time, and among the plants that are 
ideally set out at this favorable season 
are many deciduous small flowering 
trees and shrubs. 

Though deciduous trees and shrubs 
shed their leaves during the winter, 
this is an advantage for it lends va- 
riety to the plants. A rhododendron, 
except when in flower, looks the same 
all year-round, while viburnums or 
mock-oranges, which drop their leaves, 
take on an entirely different character. 
Likewise, the tracery of the naked 
branches of flowering dogwood or crab- 
apple during the winter has distinc- 
tive appeal. 

Fall planting of trees and shrubs, 
whether deciduous or not, offers many 
advantages. Warm soil, usually moist, 
enables strong root growth to develop. 
Because the autumn is generally a cool 
and rainy season, regular watering is 
not required. And most of all, plants 
set out in the fall are firmly estab- 
lished by spring, so they can proceed 
to make growth without disruption. 

\lways, when planting trees and 
shrubs, dig large holes that will accom- 
modate the full spread of the roots. 
Keep the good topsoil in a single pile 
to be placed directly on the roots. In 
the bottom of the hole, mix some peat- 
moss or leafmold, as well as some su- 
perphosphate or bone meal, and place 
the plant so the visible soil line on the 
stem is even with the surface of the 
soil. 

Add topsoil, tamp to eliminate air, 
add more soil and water thoroughly so 
it will settle around the roots. Add 
more soil, but leave a depression to 
hold water. Lastly, add a mulch to 
help keep the soil moist and prevent 
injury from thawing and _ heaving. 
Staking trees, especially in exposed 
situations, is advisable. 

Many kinds of flowering shrubs and 
small flowering trees can be planted in 
the fall, though the list excludes some 
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with soft bark that are injured by win- 
ter sun and wind. Redbud, the mag- 
nolias and silverbells when planted in 
the north may be injured but in warm- 
er regions this injury is not apt to oc- 
cur, so fall planting of these, and other 
thin-barked trees, can be practised. 

On the other hand, trees and shrubs 
planted close to the limit of their 
northern hardiness range are better set 
out in the spring rather than in the 
fall. Thus, in northern states where 
certain plants, such as vitex, caryop- 
teris, butterfly-bush, rose of sharon, 
azaleas and mint shrubs just “make it,” 
rely on spring planting instead. 

At the top of the list for fall plant- 
ing are the many kinds of hardy crab- 
apples. No garden is complete without 
at least one of these easy-to-grow small 
trees that produce a shower of rose, 
pink, lavender or white blossoms in 
the spring. There are outstanding va- 
rieties, like Dorothea or Carmine, but 
charming is the Sargent crabapple, 
which is more of a shrub than a tree. 

Where magnolias are hardy they 
bring early spring color, starting with 
the star and saucer magnolias. The lat- 
ter has several varieties, including 
deep purple and rose colored blooms 
but gives place to the summer flower- 
ing Bay Magnolia (M._ virginiana). 
Oriental flowering cherries are early 
too, and top favorites are the weeping 
Japanese cherry and the variety Kwan- 
zan, with large double flowers later in 
the season. 

Hawthorns are also showy small 
flowering trees, including the English 
hawthorns and their many varieties 
like the deep rose Paul’s Scarlet. Red- 
bud or Judas tree comes at the same 
time, with rosy lavender pea blossoms. 
There is also an airy white variety. 
Heart-shaped leaves are not the least 
of its attractive features. Not to be 
overlooked is silverbell (Halesia), with 
white bells in late spring. 

Yellow is a rare color among flower- 
ing trees, but in that category is the 
popular laburnum or golden chain, 


with long, hanging flowers like those of 
wisteria. 

Flowering dogwoods, white or pink, 
continue to be tops, with their lovely 
blossoms, fruits, and brightly colored 
fall foliage, but try the Oriental dog- 
wood (C. kousa), with flowers (rather 
bracts) that are pointed. It flowers sev- 
eral weeks after the others and remains 
in bloom a long time. 

For early summer there is Styrax or 
Japanese snowbell, with a profusion of 
white bells, silk tree, (Albizzia juli- 
brissin) with fluffy rose flowers in 
July and August; sourwood (Oxyden- 
drum) with creamy white clusters in 
August; and the Chinese scholar or 
pagoda tree, with white locust flowers 
amidst compound leaves. 

Some small trees have so many 
branches that they are classified as 
large shrubs, and in this group are 
Cornelian cherry, Russian olive, smoke 
bush, fringe tree, witch-hazels, stew- 
artias, hybrid pussy willows, Siebold 
viburnum and shad-bush, though the 
last often develops a tree-like character. 
White flowering Japanese tree lilac is 
also often much branched. 

Among deciduous flowering shrubs, 
the season might well start off with the 
fragrant February daphne, either rosy 
lavender or white. Forsythia is a blaze 
of golden yellow early in the season, 
and in addition to the _ established 
kinds try the larger flowering Lynwood 
Gold. Flowering quinces are colorful 
as are some of the hybrids, like Apri- 
cot, red-orange, Cardinalis, red, or Ni- 
valis, white. Fothergilla, with its bottle 
brush-like flowers, a creamy white; the 
early flowering mayflower or Burk- 
wood viburnum or the spectacular, 
large flowering carlcephalum varity; 
the creamy yellow Warminster broom; 
and hybrid mock-oranges are other de- 
sirable flowering shrubs. 

How can one overlook lilacs, with 
the many gorgeous hybrids, but other 
shrubs for late spring and summer col- 


see page 487 
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GRACEFUL GREENERY 


EDITH SAYLOR ABBOTT 


Beloit, Wisconsin 


Hoya carnosa exotica is an attractive indoor climber with green- 
edged yellow leaves and clusters of delicate, fragrant white-tinted 


pink flowers in late spring and summer. 
GENEREUX 


\/ plants create an airy look when 

Y combined with stiffer, upright 
house plants. Used singly they provide 
graceful decoration, and when grouped 
to fill a window they create a restful at- 
mosphere which softens any room. By 
adding a fresh unusual specimen to the 
customary collection of ivies, philoden- 
drons and pothos an even greater ap- 
preciation will accrue. 

One such curiosity vine is Vanilla 
planifolia, an orchid from Mexico or 
Central America, which sends forth 
splendid greenish-yellow flowers. This 
is the vine from whose fragrant, bean- 
filled fruit pods, vanilla is made. Grown 
in the home it is unlikely to set pods 
as artificial pollination is necessary for 
their formation, but the flowers and 
thick grayish-green leaves are of orna- 
mental value. Warmth, humidity, some 
sun and general orchid care are the 
conditions favored by this plant. 

Seldom seen, but easily grown, is 
Stephanotis floribunda, also known 
as Madagascar Jasmine. The _ broad 
leaves are blunt at the tips, and flow- 
ers are white, waxy and very fragrant. 
New runners appear as long bare stems 
which later fill out with handsome, 
thick leaves. It is amenable to training 
and likes warmth, moisture, rich hu- 
musy soil and sun. 

Hoya, of which there are several va- 
rieties, grows in much the same habit 
as Stephanotis. The long runners may 
be trained around a coat-hanger (bent 
into a half-circle, ends inserted into 


W oan FERNS OR other hanging 
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the soil) to make a pretty picture, al- 
though an artificial one. While the 
vine is young the twisted stems are not 
easily managed when a larger pot is 
required or a different design desired. 

Furthermore, hoyas resent too much 
handling. I prefer to fasten them around 
a pressed wood support such as is used 
for the philodendron floor plants. 
[hese supports are square, durable 
posts obtainable in lengths from 18 to 
36 inches. When tall posts are un- 
available I add one short length to an- 
other by driving a metal orchid stake 
half-way down the center of one end, 
place another length against the spiked 
end and press or drive the latter length 
down to meet the first, thereby match- 
ing the corners. I have attached a 36 
and a 30 inch post in this way for a 
12 inch pot, making sure the post was 
set at the bottom of the pot, with the soil 
pressed firmly about it. Making sup- 
ports durable for years is a necessity in 
the case of the hoyas, which do not 
even begin to bloom until they have a 
few years of maturity. 

Hoya carnosa, the Wax Plant, is 
better known than its fellows. The 
medallions of pale-pink, waxy, fragrant 
flowers appear in May or later (I have 
seen them in August) with each floret 
bearing a tiny drop of nectar. The 
flower spurs must not be cut for next 
vear’s flowers grow on these. 

H. carnosa variegata has green 
leaves with a white edge and the new 
leaves are rose-tinted; H. macrophyl- 
la's larger leaves are thick, brown- 
green with light veins, and the flowers 
are white. H. carnosa exotica has a 
green-edged yellow leaf, and H. bella 
is a dwarf with small waxy leaves and 
white flowers. Hoya imperialis, from 
Borneo, has large, reddish-brown flow- 
ers and somewhat hairy leaves, and 
there are other varieties as well, all 
easily cared for. 

Warm house temperatures are suited 
to hoyas, along with rich, humusy soil, 
some sunlight, with watering limited 
to keeping them a little dry. 

lo me it is a strange fact that hoyas 
are related to the milkweeds. They 
need to be pot-bound to flower well, 
and need good drainage with some 
sand added to the soil. They rest in 
winter. 

Away from flowering vines we find 
Cissus discolor, a beautiful variegated 
purple and silvery white; C. neilgher- 
rensis with hairy olive-green leaves; 
and C. striata, a miniature grape ivy, 
tiny-leafed and graceful. Philodendron 
andreanum is an unusual plant with 
long pointed leaves colored dark green 
with a red sheen, and heavy well- 
marked cream-colored veins. The velvety 
leaves are extremely lovely. Rich soil 
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Hoya bella is a summer flower- a 
ing white, dwarf in habit and is 

ideal for growing in hanging 

baskets 


with peat and sand, filtered sunlight, and 
humidity and moisture at the roots are 
their requirements. 

Probably the largest leaf I have ever 
seen on a vine is that of Scindapsus 
aureus, variously called Pothos aureus 
and Devil’s Ivy. Native to the Solomon 
Islands, it has round glossy leaves, 
marbled with a creamy variegation. 
Leaves may spread eight inches across 
and grow more compactly than is usual 
on a heavy-stemmed vine. 

S. aureus is suited to house tem- 
peratures and grows well in ordinary 
good soil. It wants strong sunlight and 
needs water only when completely dry, 
not before. 

S. pictus has large leaves with white 
variegtions in a more over-all design 
than S. aureus; and S. pictus argyraeus 
is variegated with white spots on dark 
gray-green, velvety leaves. 


Kangaroo-vine (Cissus antartica) 


Cape grape (Cissus capensis) 


Not a vine, but a hanging plant with 
a shower of long narrow leaves is the 
curious Sea Onion or Sea Squill, Ur- 
ginea maritima, whose potted bulb is 
seen in house plant displays in au- 
tumn. The bulb may be two or more 
inches in diameter but only the lower 
third is covered with soil. 

It is easily grown in sandy soil, and 
its leaves may reach lengths of two or 
three feet. The flowers may be white, 
pink or yellow. 

Sea onion has a strange method of 
propagation. The dry outer skin of the 


Avutnor’s Puotro 
Scindapsus (Pothos) aureus, often 
called Devil’s-Ivy, can be used either 
to climb or to droop 


bulb peels off to disclose lumps which 
are the beginnings of new bulbs. When 
these have reached marble size they 
are ready to pot up separately. In its 
wild state, the bulbs supply a drug 
known to the drug trade as squill. 
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Rose ENTHUSIASTS will be pleasantly 
surprised this fall with the introduc- 
tion of 14 new rose personalities soon 
to be available for their gardens. 

The new introductions are being 
presented through the efforts of two 
of the country’s foremost rose growers, 
the Conard-Pyle Company, West 
Grove, Pennsylvania, and the Jackson 
& Perkins Company, Newark, New 
York. 

Starting the list of this year’s new 
arrivals is American Home (J&P), a 
fragrant, blood-red hybrid tea. Attain- 
ing heights from three to four feet, the 
plant is of compact habit with big five 
inch flowers containing large flat pet- 
als. Showing double blonms, the flow- 


ers are heavy and full, opening even in 
the hottest weather. The plant is a good 
specimen shrub and never looks leggy. 


Bronze Masterpiece (J&P) is a tall 
vigorous hybrid tea with buds showing 
a coppery old gold color that later blos- 
soms into a deep yellow. Blossoms are 
5% to six inches in diameter, and the 
plant’s lustrous green foliage marks this 
introduction as a pleasing garden sup- 
plement. 


Fascinating 


\ new and different floribunda, 
Castanet (J&P) sports brilliant coral- 
orange flowers, three to four inches in 
diameter. The flowers are double and 
are profusely clustered in groups of five 
to 12 on a stem. The plant grows about 
three feet tall, and its copper-scarlet 
blooms and lasting freshness make it 
popular as a florists’ piece or bouquet. 

Climbing roses are represented in the 
new offerings with the appearance of 
Coral Satin Climber (J&P), a striking 

. plant showing masses of dark glossy 
Peach Glow Orchid Masterpiece Golden Garnette foliage studded with groups of pink 
coral flowers which reappear through 

summer and late fall. Flowers are four 

inches, usually appearing in a cluster 

of four or five. This is a comfortable 

climber tending not to be rampant or 

unruly. Emitting a light old rose fra- 

grance the plant attains a six to seven 

foot spread, the flowering shoots reach- 

ing laterally from the main plant. It is 

quite hardy, having withstood the se- 

vere winter of 1958 with little damage. 

First of the four Star Roses being in- 
troduced to the public on Red Rose 
Rent Day, September 10, is Fasci- 
nating, a medium-sized, bushy upright 
hybrid tea. Buds are long pointed, and 
open revealing a high-centered flower 
nearly five inches across, containing 
upwards of 25 substantial petals. A 
delightful blend of crimson and empire 
yellow, this hybrid blooms continuously, 
usually with one flower to a stem but 
sometimes with two, three or four. 


Suspense Girl Scout, another J&P addition, 
boasts deep golden flowers appearing 
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in clusters of three or more on each 
stem. Individual blooms average three 
to 31% inches across. The bush grows 
about two feet tall, the abundant fo- 
liage handsomely accenting the heavy 
yellow flowers. Girl Scout has a me- 
dium rose fragrance. 

Another floribunda showing richly 
fragrant, deep yellow blossoms is J&P’s 
Golden Garnette. The plant grows 112 
to two feet and is constantly bearing 
either clusters or individual flowers on 
medium-long stems. Rugged dark green 
foliage and lasting vitality make this a 
florist’s prize. 

\ striking new hybrid tea, Orchid 
Masterpiece (J&P) is another in the 
lavender color series of roses. Flowers 
ire five to 54% inches in diameter and 
when they open the orchid and laven- 
der shades predominate, later passing 
to a complete orchid shaded lavender. 
Blooms are heady with the fragrance 
of lavender-colored roses, and are ex- 
cellent as cut flowers. A_ three-foot 
growth marks it as a flexible garden 
plant. 

Goldilocks and Fashion both show 
parental influence in the charming 
new Peach Glow floribunda. The lovely 
pointed coral buds open to an unusual 
golden coral with pink suffusion, some- 
times referred to as porcelain pink. The 
bush grows about two feet tall and 
emits a pleasing spicy fragrance. Dainty 
blooms and neatness of habit add to its 
universal acceptance. 

Personality (J&P) is a Peace seed- 
ling retaining many desirable parental 
characteristics. The flowers are quite 
large, 4144-5% inches, the basic color 
of which is golden vellow overlain with 
venerous splashes of red along the 
petal edge. Growth which is compact, 
develops slowly and eventually attains 
a height from 2 to three feet. Open- 
Howered blooms showing petals of great 
substance, in addition to pleasing fra- 
grance and_ well-rounded compact 
growth, mark this as a universally ac- 
claimed hybrid tea. 

All the virtues of Red Garnette are 
in J&P’s Pink Garnette floribunda. 
Flowers are about three inches in di- 
ameter and last from ten to 12 days. 
The plant grows to about 114 to two 
feet and spreads well. Pink Garnette 
produces many flowers and likes being 
cut. Buds and flowers are particularly 
effective for home or office use and also 
serve admirably as boutonnieres. 

Another of the Star Rose entries, 
Polka, is a new pink floribunda with 
many fine points from color and size to 
growth habit. Blossoms range from 
three to 342 inches when fully open, 
and are an attractive medium pink. 
Polka blooms freely, forming a double 

see page 487 
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A gentle brook wends placidly downhill, 
passing along its way the countless virginal 
beauties of nature 
WHEN WE ASK our children where 
thev'd like to go, one place always 
among the first mentioned 
Hill. While for me, as a 
wild flower enthusiast, it represents a 
chance to study American flora in its 
original state, | suspect for them Bow 
man’s Hill means never-never land. A 
where the climbing is superb, 
where almost any small animal from 
squirrel to tadpole may be sighted, and 
where all of us are sure some delight 
ful surprise awaits us just around the 
bend in the path 


rates 
Bowman's 


place 


Surely, for those who love our na 
tive flowers, few places in the east of 
fer as much as Pennsylvania's Bow 
man’s Hill State Wild Flower preserve 
at Washington's Crossing park in 
Bucks county. Here miles of well de 
fined trails are cleverly planted with a 
host of treasures from our woods, fields 
and marshes. 

There is a kind of magic to the site. 
Not only are the hills full of flowers, 
but the trails wind pleasingly up and 
down, over bridges, through marshes 
and by the sides of happy little creeks 
and inviting ponds. 

Everywhere there are blooms and 
more blooms; a glimpse of America’s 
east as it was before the woods gave 
way to subdivisions. Birds too abound, 
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BOWMAN’S HILL 
PRESERVE 


Bese Mives 
Wayne, Pennsylvania 


and our sharp-eved youngsters found 
several bright tail-feathers to festoon 
their hair Indian-fashion. 

Perhaps the real accomplishment of 
Bowman's Hill is that while every at 
tempt has been made to keep the plant 
ings naturalistic, care has also been 
taken to display a tremendous variety 
of flowering plants at their very best. 
it would take travel aad in 
vestigation to meet all these species in 
the wild today. In this park one can 
truthfully say that man has improved 
upon nature. 

To add to the pleasure an excellent 
system of labelling has been adopted. 
Every parking area contains a detailed 
map showing the position of the va- 


vears ot 


Educational Trail—looking downhill. 


each of which has been 
given a name. Routes of particular 
significance for each season are also 
posted for the benefit of horticultural 
aspirants. These range from the Blue- 
bell and Azalea trails of spring empha- 
sis, to the Aster and Gentian trails of 
summer and autumn. The plantings 
are so diverse that at no time are any 
trails barren of interest. 

One section is labelled “The Spag- 
num Bog,” another the “Edgar T. 
Wherry Fern Trail” and still another 
features only plants used as herbs and 
medicines. Each separate trail is spon- 
sored by a garden club from the Phil 
adelphia area. 

Ihe trails are wide enough for easy 


rious trails, 
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NATURE AT ITS BEST 


walking, and poison ivy, thankfully, is 
nearly non-existent. Low heels are a 
must since many paths climb sharply, 
but all trails are easily traversed by all 
save the smallest toddlers. At some 
points there are benches for resting. 

In order to gain the most from your 
visit, make sure you start each trail at 
its entrance. Mimeographed sheets list- 
ing all herbaceous plants, shrubs, ferns 
and vines to be found on that particu- 
lar pathway are available at the start- 
ing point. Each species has been given a 
master number, and the first specimen 
to be encountered on each trail is so 
marked. 

Since the numbers are applied on an 
alphabetical basis, it is easy to identify 
a plant of special interest to you. 
Actea alba (White Baneberry) is No. 
4, for example; xyris caroliniana (Car- 
olina yellow-eyed grass) is No. 655. 
Both botanical and common names are 
listed. 

Thanks at least partly to the beauty 
of the setting, this is one spot where the 
litterbug has not been active. There is a 
$25 fine for picking or disturbing the 
flowers, but the visitors (and there are 
hundreds some days) all seem in an 
almost reverent mood. There is an idyl- 
lic kind of feeling here. In one unbe- 
lievable glade of the “Bluebell Trail” 
where clumps of brilliant blue merten- 
sia literally covered the ground, I 
found myself half watching for the 
fairies my youngest so confidently 
expected. 

Picknicking is not allowed in the 
preserve itself, but there is a picnic 
grove adjacent to it on the banks of the 
Delaware. This spot, incidentally, 
marks the place where Washington 
crossed the river on his way to surprise 
the Hessians at Trenton, on Christmas 
of 1776. 

[he park lies just south of New 
Hope, Pa., on Route 32. Both the Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey Turnpikes 
offer easy access to the area. :: 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
GorrtscHo-SCHLEISNER 


Pale lilac Phlox divaricata, which grows 
from nine to 18 inches high, borders 
Gentian Trail, another of the preserve’s 
natural woodland paths. 


Picnic grove on the bank of the Delaware River. The monument marks the site near 
where Washington crossed into Trenton on Christmas, 1776, to surprise the Hessians. 





PATENTED TREES 


Harry GLEASON 


Columbus, Ohio 


THE PRODUCTION OF trees tailored to 
suit specific requirements has given us 
several worthwhile new varieties. In 
former days we wanted maples, oaks, 
tulip trees and other kinds that became 
towering giants. And such were needed 
to remain in proportion with the tradi- 
tional 2¥2-story house and _ spacious 
yard. 

Today our interests are quite differ- 
ent. We need trees that remain smaller, 
trees with higher heads and more dap 
pled shade. Production of new kinds 
of ornamental trees by selection or 
crossing has not been great but those 
recently have considerable 
merit—so much so they have been 
patented. Their good features include 
fairly fast growth without the brittle- 
ness so often associated therewith. In 
manner of growth most of them are 
graceful and reasonably free from 
serious attack by insects and diseases. 

Among the trees bred for use with 
modern houses are several varieties of 
the honey locust. Unlike trees bur- 
dened with troubles, this species is out 
standing because it has only one major 
enemy in the east and another in the 
states of the mid-west. The first is mi- 
mosa webworm which travelled north 
with the silk tree, (Albizzia julibris- 
sin). Arriving in the locale of honey 
locusts, it acquired such a liking for 
the leaves of the locust they have been 
the principal food plant of the web- 
worm ever since. However, this insect 
can be controlled by spraying when the 
first brood hatches in May or June, 
using malathion or lindane. 


offered 
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In the mid-west one of the spider 
mites seems to prefer the honey locust, 
doing considerable damage if not con- 
trolled by spraying with aramite or one 
of the other miticides. 

Despite these two pests, some of the 
recently produced varieties of the 
honey locust are among the most de- 
sirable trees to plant for ornament or 
shade. The first of the newly patented 
kinds is the Moraine locust, a selec- 
tion of the thornless honey locust, 
Gleditsia triacanthos inermis. This is 
still considered among the best for a 
small yard. It is airy and has a pleas- 
ingly arching head. 

For those who like off-green foliage 
there are several other patented selec- 
tions of the honey locust. Sunburst is 
the name of one; another is Majestic, a 
third, Imperial. All of these are vase- 
shaped though Sunburst is more fasti- 
giate than the others, and has golden 
yellow leaves. 

A tree that has had wide appeal is 
the Crimson King maple. Most notable 
of its characteristics are the leaves 
which are red when they unfold in the 
spring and they retain that color dur- 
ing the summer. It provides a vivid ac- 
cent of color on the lawn. 

Another registered tree with special 
features is Augustine Ascending Elm, 
quite different in form from the typical 
(American elm. It is an upright growing 


Graceful tracery of 
branches and delicate, 
feather-like leaves 
characterize the Mo- 
raine locust. 
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clone resistant to Dutch elm disease, 
and of rapid growth. The root struc- 
ture is also quite different from that of 
other elms. The roots go deep into the 
soil so it is less susceptible to adverse 
effects from prolonged droughts. 

Two years ago the Moraine ash was 
patented. This is a selection of Frax- 
inus holotricha, a small tree native to 
the Balkans. An attractive tree noted 
for mumerous narrow, completely 
downy leaflets, it is suitable for a vast 
area in this country. Though it is 
rapid growing, the wood is dense and 
tough so there is little breakage. The 
numerous leaflets making up the long 
compound leaf give it somewhat of a 
tropical appearance. It has few trou- 
bles and appears at home in the heat 
of the central states and in the east. 

The number of purely ornamental 
trees that have been patented is not 
great. More often fruit trees, roses, 
azaleas, hollies, lantanas, chrysanthe- 
mums, camellias and other quickly 
produced or broadly popular species 
have been patented. 

There is considerable satisfaction in 
buying patented trees. The production 
of them is supervised and they are re- 
produced either by cuttings or grafts. 
This assures you that the tree you buy 
will be exactly like the one described 
in form, foliage and freedom from 
troubles. 
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E. F. MacDownarp Co. 
Moraine ash—an attractive symmetrical form with small olive-green foliage, it is ideal for small properties. 
Augustine Ascending Elm 


A newly planted Moraine locust breaks the formal brick ter- 
race while blending harmoniously into the overall design. 
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Michigan Horticultural Society plans activities 
under new siate of Officers 
WILLiaM L. FAVINceR Prestdeni 
Howarp E. Crowe. V tee-Prestdent 
Ro nert T. Hatt Vtee- President 
Davin L. DENHARDT Treasurer 
Mrs. Lioyp L. Hucues Erecuttve Secretar 


The fall and early winter events include Har- 
vest Festival September 14-14-15 in which the 
gardening public is invited to exhibit fruits 
flowers and vegetabies will be staged in the Pic- 
ture Galleries, Old City Hall 

Winter Green the 1960. Christmas Greens 
Exhibition. will be shown alt the Detroit Historical 
Museum December 6-10 

Dates have already been set for 1961 Flower 
Show February 26-March 5 in new Cobo 
Hall 
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GARDEN CLINICS PROGRAM UNDER WAY 


A new approach to providing fun- 
damental horticultural information 
was launched in August by The Penn 
sylvania Horticultural Society. Called 
“Garden Clinics,” the program con- 
sists of what is hoped will be an end- 
less number of individual sessions de- 
voted to the many facets of horticul 
ture. 

Topic of the first clinics was lawn 
care. Conducted as on-the-site ses- 
sions, members had the opportunity to 
examine various grasses, learn some- 
thing about weed control by actually 
seeing the weed plants (some of 
which had been previously treated 
with herbicides), and discuss lawn 
fertilization. Tools, materials and 
equipment essential to home lawn 
care were displayed and their merits 
discussed. Techniques were demon- 
strated, and members of the Society 
who had registered for the clinics 
were informed in advance that they 
could bring their particular lawn 
problems to the sessions, including 
adequate samples of turf or weed 
pests. 

The garden clinics are purposely 
limited in size so that each member 
attending will have the opportunity 
to ask questions and actually try his 
or her hand at any cultural techniques 
pertinent to the subject of the clinic. 
The four lawn clinics, for instance, 
were limited to twenty members each, 
and the size of each future session will 
be determined by the subject and 
place held. 


Scheduled for this fall are garden 
clinics on soils, bulbs, gardening in- 
doors and plant propagation. Among 
topics being considered for spring 
1961 are: the small home green- 
house, hot weather annuals, pruning, 
espaliered ornamentals, spraying and 
dusting, and wild flowers for your 
garden. 

Instructors for the garden clinics 
are Ernesta Drinker Ballard and Mar- 
tha Ludes Garra, both of whom are 
well known for their horticultural 
achievements. Mrs. Ballard is the 
author of Garden In Your House, an 
outstanding contribution to horticul- 
ture. Mrs. Garra, former member of 
the faculties of Ambler School of 
Horticulture (now Ambler Junior 
College) and The School of Occupa- 
tional Therapy of the University of 
Pennsylvania, is well known as a lec- 
turer throughout the Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, New Jersey area. 


Only Members 

Only members of the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society are eligible to 
register for the garden clinics. As new 
clinics are scheduled, they are an- 
nounced in the Society’s monthly pub- 
lication, NEWS, and _ registration 
blanks are provided for members. 

For additional information on the 
garden clinics program and member- 
ship in The Pennsylvania Horticultur- 
al Society, write to the director at the 
above address. 
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U. S. Lilies Floriade Winner 

An American exhibit of lilies submitted 
by Jan de Graaff's Oregon Bulb Farms, 
Gresham, Oregon, was unanimously 
awarded a special grand sweepstake prize 
at the Floriade, Rotterdam, Holland, for 
the finest display of new flowers in the 
entire exhibition. The special prize was 
in the form of a large silver bowl. In addi- 
tion the exhibit was awarded first prize 
for the finest display of lilies, and four 
new varieties were awarded Floriade Cer- 
tificates of Merit. 

The winning flowers were picked in 
Canby, Oregon on July 2nd, packed dry 
and shipped to London, and from there to 
Amsterdam. Arriving early on July 5th, 
they were taken to the Floriade in Rotter- 
dam, put in water and arranged for exhi- 
bition by the well known Dutch florist, 
Mr. Stemerding. All flowers were in per- 
fect condition when the show opened. 

The fact that the lily display won the 
sweepstakes over all other exhibits, includ- 
ing the magnificent rose gardens entered 
by noted growers from the U.S.A., France 
and Holland, is a distinction for American 
horticulture of which we all may be proud. 


Fairfield County Flower Show 
“The 


Autumn Door to Beauty” is the 
theme selected for the 1960 Fairfield 
County Garden Club flower show, New 
Caanan, Conn., which is begin held Sep- 
tember 21st and 22nd. The show, the 
second largest in the state, is produced by 
the combined efforts of the 32 Fairfield 
County garden clubs and culminates a 
vear's effort of 100 committee workers 
and 1500 amateur and professional horti- 
culturists. This year’s event is expected to 
be the largest and most colorful of the ten 
previous shows. 

The director is Mrs. George Erben, 
president of the Garden Club. Proceeds 
will again go toward awarding two 
scholarships: the Professor Albert Wilkin- 
son horticulture scholarship at the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut; and the art scholar- 
ship to the Silvermine Guild of Artists in 
New Caanan. 

Lawn Clinic Inaugurated 

The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
is offering a new service to its members 
with the inauguration of its Garden Clinics 
program. The first two sessions will be 
held August 23rd, and 27th, and the topic 
will be lawn care. The clinics will be con- 
ducted by Ernesta Drinker Ballard and 
Martha Ludes Garra at their homes in 
Chestnut Hill and Ambler, respectively, 
and are limited to members only. Regis- 
trations will be made in the order re- 
ceived; confirmation will be made by re- 
turn postcard. 

National Council Meeting 

The Central Atlantic Regional Confer- 
ence of the National Council of State 
Garden Clubs is meeting September 19- 
21 at the Statler-Hilton Hotel in Buffalo, 
New York. Their theme is Action, Growth 
and Beauty. The program includes stimu- 
lating speakers and inspirational meetings. 
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Landscape Design Courses 

The Federated Garden Clubs of Michi- 
gan are extending to the membership an 
invitation to attend the Study Courses of 
their Landscape Design School. The 
courses will be held October 11 and 12 at 
Ann Arbor, Mich., and are under the di- 
rection of Dr. Walter L. Chambers, Chair- 
man of the Landscape Architecture Dept., 
University of Michigan. Those interested 
should contact the program Chairman, 
Mrs. Carl S. Cook, 597 Crescent Drive, 
Holland, Michigan. 


Ohio Association Convention 


The annual convention of the Ohio As- 
sociation of Garden Clubs, Inc., will be 
held September 7th and 8th, in Columbus, 
Ohio, on the Ohio State University campus. 
The theme will be the Floriade and speak- 
ers for the occasion are: Dr. Seibert, Long- 
wood Gardens, Pa.; Prof. Lewis, Univer- 
sity of Virginia; and Paul Frese, Director 
of Sterling Forest in New York. Other 
activities include a tour of private gar- 
dens in Upper Arlington, a flower show, 
and several clinics. 


New Officers Elected 

Elected as officers for the Michigan 
Horticultural Society's 1961 season are: 
President—William L. Favinger; Vice- 
Pres.—Howard E. Crowell; Vice-Pres. 
Robert T. Hatt; Treasurer—David L. Den- 
hardt; Exec. Sec’ty—Mrs. Lloyd L. 
Hughes (re-elected. ) 


Red Rose Rent Day 

The 229th Anniversary of Red 
tent Day will be celebrated on September 
10, this year, announced the Conrad-Pyle 
Co., Star Rose growers of West Grove, Pa. 
This is the occasion on which, according 
to the old custom, a single Red Rose is 
paid as token rent for the land on which 
roses are now grown. This land was deed- 
ed within the family of William Penn in 
1731, the proviso being that one red rose 
be paid annually if demanded. A direct 
descendant of William Penn will be on 
hand to accept the rent payment. At the 
same time, the company will officially 
present its new rose introductions to the 


Rose 


public. 


Wisconsin State-Regional Meeting 

The Wisconsin Garden Club Federation 
will hold their Annual State Convention 
September 13th at Nippersink Manor near 
Genoa City, Wis., to be followed by a 
six-state regional meeting on the 14th and 
15th. The guest of honor at both meetings 
will be Mrs. Jamie Johnson, Dearborn, 
Mich., the National] President. 

Highlight of the September 13th gath- 
ering will be a program by Mrs. Raymond 
Watts on “Plants with Stories.” Mrs. 
Watts is a staff naturalist at the Morton 
Arboretum in Illinois, where she directs 
the educational program. She is the author 
of the book “Reading the Landscapes,” and 
has written two pocket manuals on identi- 
fying trees and flowers. 

To register contact: Mrs. A. J. Shafter, 
2557 Chamberlain Ave., Madison 5, Wisc. 


Plant Doctor Honored 


Dr. Cynthia Westcott, Glen Ridge, New 
Jersey, was presented the American Rose 
Society’s highest award, the Gold Honor 
Medal, during the Society’s 61st Annual 
Convention in Denver, Colorado. Dr. 
Westcott, known as the “plant doctor” 
to the gardening world, is the author of 
numerous books on insects, diseases and 
roses. She is the second woman to be so 
honored in the Society’s 61 year history. 

J. Benjamin Williams, Silver Spring, 
Maryland, became the first recipient of 
the Helene Schoen Consulting Rosarian 
Trophy. Selected from among 490 contest- 
ants, he was cited for his superior services 
as a rose lecturer, cultural demonstrator 
and organizer. 
35-year Service Honored 

In recognition of her outstanding serv- 
ice during the past 35 years as Head Li- 
brarian of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society library, Miss Dorothy Manks was 
presented with a beautiful floral arrange- 
ment designed for the occasion. 

The arrangement which consisted of 
miniature red roses, rubrum lilies and 
vanda orchids was accented with baby’s 
breath and a background cushion of rose 
leaves. Arno H. Nehrling, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Society presented the arrange- 
ment to Miss Manks and conveyed Pres- 
ident Oliver Wolcott's personal congratu- 
lations, along with the Society’s warm 
thanks and appreciation. 

see page 487 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


389 Suburban Station Building 
1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


ANYONE 
interested 
in 
gardening, 
be it outdoors or in, 
will 
gain 
by joining 
The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society 
$8.00 per year 


( see page opposite for just one 
of the fruits of membership 


I would like to join The Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society, and am enclosing a check 
for my first year’s membership. 














HORTICULTURE'S 


Cokes Chil 


YEARBOOK CONTEST 


Tue FINEST in garden club yearbooks 
again will be honored in a contest for 
1959-60, according to editors of Hort1- 
CULTURE magazine, which annually 
sponsors the contest, the only national 
competition of its kind. Prizes will be 
$35 for the first place winner, $25 for 
the second, $15 for the third and $10 
each to five honorable mentions. 

All garden clubs are eligible except 
winners of the 1958-59 competition, 
previously announced in the January 
issue. They may compete again, how- 
ever, in the 1960-61 contest. No federa- 
tions or other regional groups come 
within the scope of the contest. Year 
books must reach the offices of Horti- 
CULTURE, 300 Massachusetts Ave., 
Boston 15, Mass., on or before October 
15, 1960. 

The yearbooks will be judged by the 
following scale of points, which total 
100. 


1. Objectives—a. To stimulate in- 


terest in gardening. b. To contribute 
through gardening to local needs—20 
points. 

2. Activities—a. Member participa- 
tion, 20; b. Course of study, 10; c. 
Civic project, 10; d. Flower show, 10; 
e. At least one authoritative speaker, 5; 
f. Garden visit, 5. 

3. Yearbook—a. 
b. Appearance, 5. 

1. Osyectives: The value of a gar- 
den club lies in its efforts to make its 
members better gardeners and to con- 
tribute to the community through club 
activities. 


Contents, 15; and 


2. Activities: There should be a 
variety of activities, and a plan for en- 
couraging every member to share in at 
least one meeting or project. Many of 
these activities will change in form and 
scope with the growth of the club. For 
instance, a small club will find every- 
member participation easy, but may limit 
its study project to a single meeting. A 
large, well-established group should have 
one or more season-long study projects in 
addition to meetings. 

Civic projects will vary with local 


needs and resources. Imagination and 
good will are more important than fi- 
nancial outlay. Typical work is done in 
horticulture, conservation, landscaping, 
civic development, shade tree planting, 
hospital therapy, and support of work 
with scout troops, school gardens and 
junior garden clubs. 

A flower show is not necessarily a 
formal display with elaborate classes and 
prizes. Simple arrangements, collections 
of varieties, flowering or fruiting shrubs, 
or anything else that illustrates the topic 
of the day should be shown as often as 
possible. The one essential is that, how- 
ever planned, beauty of staging and 
educational value are both kept in mind. 

As to speakers, the most successful 
clubs prepare many of their own pro- 
grams, but occasional guest speakers 
make a welcome variety. Such speakers 
are sometimes expensive, but a joint 
meeting with neighboring clubs can be a 
friendly way of sharing expense. 

Garden visits may give members a 
chance to enjoy one anothers’ gardens, 
to spend a day at a bird or wild flower 
sanctuary, or to see a local nursery or 
garden center. The timing of such visits 
will naturally be planned at the con- 
venience of the host, who may have a 
busy peak season in his regular work. 

Tue YEARBOOK: Its contents should 
include a) the full name and address 
of the club, including town and state; 
b) lists of officers and committees; c) 
officers and committee chairmen of the 
state garden club federation; d) amem- 
bership list of the club with addresses; 
e) program of meetings; f) reports on 


see page 487 
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America’s 
oldest 
incorporated 
and largest 
horticultural 


society 


1829-1960 


Privileges of Membership . 


Twelve issues of HORTICULTURE, America’s Authentic Garden Magazine (subscription 
$4.00 a yeor) # Use of the Society's outstanding horticultural library, including books 
by mail s Consultant service with experts in person or by mail or phone @ Admission 


to all lectures by 


Spring Show with a private showing for members @ Ticket to Harvest and Chrysanthe- 
mum Show @ Reduced rates on Show Tickets purchased in advance @ Classes in 


gardening ot reduced rates @ Permission to visit Prize-Winning Gardens @ A copy of 


the Society's Yearbook. 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Please enroll 


City 


a 





embership 


outstanding authorities with opportunity to bring a guest @ Ticket to 




















PLEASE PRINT NAMES AND ADDRESSES | 


Gentlemen: 


$8.00 enclosed [] 
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New Roses 
from page 479 


flower that is mildly fragrant. It dis- 
plays excellent foliage. 

Lightly fragrant with a pastel lilac 
color, Simone (Star) displays a large, 
double, high centered blossom some six 
to seven inches across, containing 50 to 
65 petals. Accented by leathery, glossy 
foliage and attaining medium height 
the flowers come singly on long strong 
stems. This newcomer will be well re- 
ceived in any and all surroundings. 

The fourth member of the Star Rose 
entries is Suspense, a rich, red-petaled 
hvbrid tea featuring large six inch 
blooms. A bi-color in its earlier stages, 
it shows both red and yellow, when 
first opening from a soft yellow bud, 
and later exposes a bloom of deep vel- 
vety red. The generous quality of 
blooms, in addition to dark green fo- 
liage and long stem characteristics, la- 
bel this introduction as a potential ex- 
hibition rose. 

Introduced earlier this year as the 
All America Rose Selections for 1961, 
the bi-colored hybrid tea Duet, and the 
semi-double grandiflora Pink Parfait 
are now enjoying widespread popular- 
ity among rose lovers everywhere. Duet 
is the 12th AARS hybrid tea winner 
created by the Armstrong Nurseries, 
while Pink Parfait, also an Armstrong 
creation, is the third member of its 
class to win the AARS award. :: 


Clubs and Societies 


from page 485 


Worcester Show Winners 


The Lily Show held at Worcester Horti- 
cultural Hall, July 16 and 17, under the 
joint sponsorship of the Worcester County 
Horticultural Society and the New England 
tegional Lily Group, was acclaimed a great 
success. 

Awards presented exhibiting competitors 
were: The North American Lily Society 
trophy for the Best Spike in the show was 
awarded to Leslie Woodriff, Harbor, Ore- 
gon, for a spike of Black Beauty; the New 
England Regional Lily Group trophy for 
the Best Unnamed Seedling, awarded to 
David Stone, Waterbury, Conn. and the 
trophy for the Best Spike of a Lilium Spe- 
cies, Mrs. Burton Rice, Arlington, Mass. 
tovall Bemis, Blackthorne Gardens, Hol- 
brook, Mass. received two Merit Certificates 
from the WCHS for the Royal and Majestic 
Strain of lilies, two hybrid groups he raised 
and introduced. First prize for a lily display 
went to Andrew Simoni, Norwood, Mass. 
and the best flower arrangement using lilies 
was exhibited by Mrs. Louise Brotherton, 
Worcester. 

Judges for the event were James Cass, 
Hyde Park, and Messrs. Knowlton and 
Berg of Worcester. 


September 1960 


Lily Show Awards 

Fifty exhibitors displayed nearly 500 
lily entries containing thousands of blooms 
at the recent show of the North American 
Lily Society, held at the University of Wis- 
consin. Sponsored by the Illinois-Wisconsin 
section of the Society in co-operation with 
the University, the show made the follow- 
ing special awards: 

The Isabella Preston Cup, the show’s 
top award, and the Walter Marx Garden 
Award were presented to James E. Brad- 
field, Barnesville, Ohio, for his prize win- 
ning Aurelian Lily display. The Director's 
Cup for the best trumpet lily, and the Olds 
Seed Co. award for the best Regal Hybrid 
were given to Mrs. Charles Miller, Troy 
Grove, Ill. for her Olympic Hybrid lily en- 
try. The D. G. Griffiths Award, given an- 
nually by the Oregon Bulb Farms, for the 
unnamed new seedling was preseented to 
Earl Tescha, Rochester, Minn. 

Harold E. Mesereau, Toledo, Ohio, was 
awarded the Mrs. M. E. Pierce Trophy for 
his entry of L. Michiganense. The Silver 
Medal of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society for the best stalk of a named hybrid 
went to Andrew E. Simoni, Norwood, 
Mass. for his entry of Limelight. The Puget 
Sound Lily Society Award for the best West 
Coast Species lily went to Edgar L. Kline, 
Lake Grove, Oregon for his L. Washing- 
tonianum. Mrs. Herman Pinnow, Broad- 
head, Wis. won the Illinois-Wisconsin Sec- 
tion Award. 


Yearbook Contest 

from page 486 

activities in addition to meetings; g) 
constitution and by-laws (optional). 

Formal constitution and by-laws are 
not essential, for a small club can func- 
tion successfully without them. 

Literary quotations and bits of gar- 
dening information are not considered 
in judging. 

Items e) and f) tell the judges how 
well the club year is planned and carried 
out. Both items are important, for some 
of the most effective work of the club 
goes on outside the framework of the 
regular meetings. The reports may be 
put into the record by printing the last 
annual report of the president or secre- 
tary, or by writing a short informal ac- 
count. Secretaries have often sensed this 
need and sent explanatory letters with 
their yearbooks for the competition, but 
such letters are not considered in judg- 
ing, for the information belongs in the 
yearbook itself. 

The appearance of a book depends on 
good taste and neatness, not on expensive 
paper and elaborate printing. Mimeo- 
graph, offset, typewriting and blueprint 
do as well as printing. Paper and covers 
must be durable enough to keep their 
appearance through a year’s use. The 
size should be convenient for carrying, 
and design, and color and illustrations 
(if any) should be in good taste. Scrap 
books are not accepted :: 


Small Shrubs and Trees 

from page 475 

or include spireas, the Doublefile and 
the Japanese snowball viburnums, 
butterfly-bushes for lavender, pink, 
purple and white, caryopteris or Blue 
beard for touches of blue, the lavender 
mint shrubs, with spiked flowers and 
the French or florist types of hydran- 
geas. Rose of Sharon, either the double 
or the more distinctive single-flowered 
form, also gordonia or  franklinia, 
where hardy, and lespedezas, cleroden- 
drum and groundsel bush (baccharis) 
are some of the shrubs that will pro- 
vide color into the autumn. 

And then the season finally ends 
with the native witch-hazel, which ex- 
pands its wavy yellow flowers while its 
leaves are dropping in September or 
October. Now that the season has 
ended, other witch-hazels, the vernal, 
the Chinese and Japanese, will take 
over during the late winter and early 
spring to continue unbroken, the flow- 
ering cycle. 


Bottom Heat 

from page 445 

area with 2'2-watts-per-foot electric 
cable. First, cut a piece of plywood to 
fit, then cover samé with water-proofed 
builder’s paper. Next, lay down the ca- 
ble looping it back and forth in paral- 
lel rows three inches apart and fasten 
with insulated staples. Plug into the 
nearest electrical outlet (having made 
sure this will not overload the circuit). 

If your window ledge is already 
equipped with a copper tray, cable 
board may be cut to fit down inside. 
If you do this, however, take special 
precautions to insulate the cable against 
any contact with the tray to avoid 
shocks. 

2. For more restricted operations, 
try lining a shallow wooden flat with 
aluminum foil. Install a five-watt elec- 
tric lamp (refrigerator size); then 
place the seed flat (which should be the 
same size, or only a little larger) on 
top. This will soak up reflected heat. 

3. With old-fashioned hot water 
radiators, you can get fairly constant 
bottom heat via the double-boiler 
method: place your seed flat on a 
shallow cake tin partly filled with wa- 
ter, then place the assembly on a radia- 
tor (or a little above it if unit runs 
too hot), and pray that nobody brushes 
against it. In modern homes equipped 
with radiant floor heating, leave the 
covered flats on the floor near a pic- 
ture window. 

By following the procedure that best 
fits your particular situation, you will 
be growing your plants and _ possibly 
realizing the success that commercial 
growers do. 
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HORTICULTURE “Green Thumb” Department 


’ = = = = 
Classified Advertising 
10% discount for three consecutive issues using same copy * Yearly Con- 
300 Massachusetts Ave., 

. 


Rate 30 cents a word, 
tract Rate on Request * Closing 





minimum $6.00, cash with order, 
date 45 days previous to 


cover 


date * HORTICULTURE, 


Boston, Mass. 








Activators 


THROW AWAY “you R PICK AND SHOVEL. En- 
gardening. Spectacular growth. New 
EE details HORTICULTURAIL 
4, Alabama 


joy effortless 
discovery 


ENGINEERS 


Lafayette 


African Violets 


latest 
dime, 
Butler, 


AFRIC AN VIOLET PLANTS, rooted leaves, 
unbelievable low prices. Listing for 
first order. EASTERBROOK, 


varictics, 
refunded on 
Ohio 


AFRICAN VIOLET piants and leaves listed in Fall 
Catalog ready now Also rare bulbs CECIL 
HOUDYSHEI Dept. H, La Verne, Calif 

Sturdy plants 12°$5.50, bud- 
Leaves 10/$1.25 (newer 
varicties growing tips) 
FFOULKES, 610 Bryan, 


AFRICAN VIOLETS: 
ded 6/$5.00. Seed $1.00 
15/$3.50). List 25¢ (450 
Hybrid daylily seed $1.00 
Jacksonville 2, Florida 
AFRICAN VIOLETS. Send 
FISCHER GREENHOUSE, 
New Jersey 


AMERICA’S FINEST 
for free color catalog 
Dept. HCS, Linwood 


AFRICAN VIOLETS: plants. rooted cuttings, leaves 
Send dime for list Apply 10¢€ credit on order 
KROGMAN'S VIOLETRY, 1325 Parkway, Brookfield, 
Wisconsin 

AFRICAN VIOLETS! Free Color Catalog listing 100 
complete descriptions (50 in color) 7S¢. up. Green 
houses open daily, Sunday afternoon TINARI 
GREENHOUSES, Bethayres 4, Pennsylvania 

LEA VES—Rooted 
Varieties. Catalog 
4022-221 Street, 


AFRICAN VIOLET 
or Fresh Cut. Newest and Best 
Free WRIGHT'S VIOLETRY 
Bayside 61, New York 


QUALITY 


Amaryllis” 


named Dutch Amaryl- 
bulbs. Extensive listing 
Box 6534, Jacksonville §, 


SPECIALIZING in imported 
lis, species and other rare 
ROBERT D. GOEDERT, 
Florida 

mixed colors 10 
Exotic Plants, 
LILYLAND, 


HYBRID AMARYLLIS: Large bulbs 
for $6. Daylilies collection same. Rare 
Lilies. Stamp information. SIGNOR 
Dover, Florida 





__ Blueberries 


BLUEBERRIES ~ ARISTOC RATS —™M ARV 
SWEET FLAVORS. Largest new varieties, excellent 
quality, 100% organically grown. Price-list available 
Fall planting ALEXANDER'S BLUEBERRY 
NURSERIES, Wareham Street, Middleboro, 
Massachusetts. 


1224 





Bulbs 
VAN SCIVERS DUTCH GARDEN SPECIALS. Dol- 
lar bargains, extra large bulbs Tulips, daffodils, 
hyacinths, crocus. Visit summer display of Tuberous 
Begonias. Write VAN SCIVERS, Pocono Mts., 
Tannersville, Pennsylvania 


NERINES. Red, Fall blooming, for pot or garden 
Louisiana Iris, Mixed colors. 4 for $1.25, 6 for $2.00 
12 for $3.75. MARZELL MARTIN, 800 North Third 
Street, West Monroe Louisiana 


SE ND FOR OUR c AT ALOGL E listing Bushel Bar- 
Naturalizing Specials, Exhibitor's Collections 
Garden Galaxies and miscellaneous small Spring 
blooming bulbs. George Heath, THE DAFFODIL 
MART, Nuttall, Gloucester County, Virginia 


gains 


DAFFODILS FOR NATURALIZING. Also tulips 
and hyacinths. Gloucester daffodil mixture $5.75 per 
peck, $21.00 per bushel; 10% extra west of Missis- 
sippi Free folder RIVER'S EDGE FLOWER 
FARM, Nuttall, Virginia 


JOHN MESSELAAR BULB COMPANY. IPSWICH 
MASSACHUSETTS. Holland Bulb Specialists ‘‘the 
yellow house on the hill,"” Route 1A, opp. Marguery 
Restaurant (from route 128 take exit 10 to Ipswich) 
If you like Holland bulbs at their best compare 
prices and quality. You don't pay for fancy catalogue 
and high overhead: get the best for less. The 
MESSELAAR'S in IPSWICH will be pleased to see 
you this fall season or write for complete bulb list 
mow ready, 
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Business Opportunities — 


Ground Cover Plants 





GROW ML SHROOMS. Cellar. 
Spare, full time, year round. We 
We have 29,000 customers 
MUSHROOMS, Dept H, 2954 
Seattle, Washington 


Shed and outdoors 
pay $4.50 Ib. dried 
FREE BOOK, 
Admiral Way, 


artificial flower ma- 
Catalog 
Dept 


NATURAL DRIED FOLIAGE, 
terials, novelties. Florist supplies. Buy Direct 
25¢ (refundable). BOYCAN INDUSTRIES, 


HC, Sharon, Pennsylvania. 





Cactus and Succulents 


c ACTUS & SUCCULENTS. Special Collection of 12 
most unusual plants from Mexico, Africa and South 
America, only $3.00 postpaid. ROBERT MEYER, Box 
521, Vista, California 





“Cyclamen 


ALL SPECIES IN CULTIVATION. 
Large Tubers Cyclamen neapolitanum, 
repandum. $2.50 per dozen. DELKIN’S 
Hunts Point, Bellevue, Wash. 


Send for list 
europeum or 
BULBS, 


Daylilies 

collection 
varieties—$7 .50 
HEMKNOLL, 


DAYLILIES—Beginners all 
husky, freshly dug different 
value postpaid only $5 
Whippany 3 New Je sey 


season 
labe'ed 
Catalog. 





_Earthworms 


FREE PICTURE FOLDER: 
Yearly, Sparetime. Backyard, 
Included free: “How to Grow 
with Domesticated Earthworms” 
Cedar Hill. Texas 


“How to make $3,000 
Raising Earthworms 
Gorgeous Flowers 
OAKHAVEN— 111, 





Evergreens 


BABY EVERGREENS. SEEDS, SEEDI INGS. orna- 
mentals and Xmas Tree stock. Azaleas, Rhododen- 
drons, Flowering Shrubs, Blueberries, CATALOG 
FREE, GIR ARD NI RSI RIES. Geneva. Ohio 
HARDIEST HOLLIES AND RARE RHODODEN- 
DRONS—Our new catalog is yours free. Describes 
many unusual and hardy evergreens for the discrimi- 
nating gardener. Special holly offer. Limited Supply. 
Write now! ARBOR-WAY NURSERIES, INC., South 
Lincoln, Massachusetts 


MYRTLE (VINCA MINOR), PACHYSANDRA, 
ENGLISH IVY. Choice plants. Fifty alike, $6.00 
Hundred, $10.00. Five Hundred, $45.00. Prepaid 
GROUND COVER SERVICE, 106 East Antietam, 
Hagerstown, Maryland. 





Hardy Cypripediums 
THE LADYSLIPPERS Acaule (pink), Pubescens 
(yellow) and Showy Reginae (pink-white), $1.00 each 
or 3 for $2.50 postpaid. ALLAN’S GARDEN, 532 
Central Avenue, Osseo, Minnesota 


Holly 


HOLLY—Send for my FREE booklet—tells 
Holly erows best—how to plant, etc 
DILATUSH, Holly Specialist, Robbinsville, 


Jersey. 











where 
EARLE 
New 
We can't grow all the Hollies, “so WE ONI Y GROW 
THE BEST. Complete list 25¢: refunded with first 
order. NATIVE AMERICAN HOLLY FARMS, Man- 
heim 8, Pennsylvania 





House Plants 


HOUSE OF RARE PLANTS: Complete collections, 
Begonias, Geraniums. Herbs. Rarities. Ilustrated cata- 
log 2S¢. Fall List free. MERRY GARDENS, Cam- 
den, Maine 

PTERIS FERNS. 2” pots, dwarf habit, victoriae, 
wimsettii, adiantoides, flabellata, argyraea, rivertoni- 
ana, all six for $3.00 postpaid. Catalog 1200 indoor 
plants. JULIUS ROEHRS CO., Rutherford, New 
Jersey 


LOVELY tropical 











plants. exotic foliage and blooms. 

Gesneriads. Begonias. Fuchias. Free descriptive cata- 

log. GOLDEN BIRD TROPICALS, 6102 Richfield 
1., Yorba Linda, California 





GENONIAS, GERANIUMS, EXOTICS. House plant 
specialist for 50 years. Illustrated catalog with color, 
25 cents. LOGEE’S GREENHOUSES, Danielson, 
Connecticut 





Iris 





DWARF IRIS. TEN ASSORTED COLORS, $1.00 
postpaid. Checks S¢ extra. Free catalog. BUENA 
VISTA IRIS GARDENS, Vermillion, S. D. 





Flower Arrangements 





Land For Sale 








BASES AND CERAMICS—MADE FOR EACH 
OTHER. Hand rubbed, hardwood bases—ceramics in 
shapes and glazes to suit flower arrangers. CHACO 
ORIGINALS, 322 Ryan Street, Hillside, N. J 


CAREFULLY SELECTED EQUIPMENT for flower 
arrangement and corsages at lowest prices. Free illus- 
trated catalog. DOROTHY BIDDLE SERVICE, H-9, 
Hawthorne, New York 
FLOWER ARRANGERS for home and show. Use 
our distinctive materials. Porcelains, metals, woods 
accessories. FREE catalog. FLOWER ARRANGERS 
STUDIO, Box 415 H. Montclair, New Jersey 





Garden Supplies 





COMPOST KING. All steel grating and sifting screen 
with storage bin. HOME GARDEN PRODUCTS, 159 
Pine Ridge Road, West Medford 55, Mass. 





FEATHEROCK—the natural light-weight rock for 
your garden. SUPERIOR COLUMN COMPANY, 250 
Maple Street, Chelsea, Mass. Catalog on request 


Geraniums 





ZONAL GERANIL M CATALOG 10¢ 
ties. Novelties. Dwarfs. Colored-Leaved. 
C. MILLER, 280 West Portola Avenue, 
California. 


Fine st varie- 
HOLMES 
Los Altos, 


GERANIL MS. NEW, UNUSUAL. 
Catalog 10¢; Listing over 200 kinds 
GARDEN SUPPLY, 305-H, N. Sepulveda, 
tan Beach, California 


Popular varieties 
MANHATTAN 
Manhat- 





GERANIL MS: : ZONALS: ODD; Rare; Unusual; Ivy- 
leaf; Scentedleaf; Fancyleaf; Lady Washington. Cata- 
log 25¢. Write for Specials. COOK’S GERANIUM 
NURSERY, Sterling, Kansas. 


2% ACRES, “Million Dollar View.”’ All public con- 
veniences, 4% mile from Square. Owner, CARL 
ANDERSEN, 147 Montvale Avenue, Woburn, Mass 


Lilies 


LIL 1ES—PYRETHRUM—RARE NATIVE PLANTS 
—Unusual Shrubs. Find them in Gardenside Gossip, 
our interesting news sheet, ready in September. It's 
FREE. GARDENSIDE, Shelburne, Vermont 


FORMOSANUM LILY. Beautiful, Fall-flowering, 
hardy garden lily. Large, 


fragrant, Easter-lily like 
flowers, August—October. Flowering size bulbs, 6— 
$1.50; 12—$2.60: 50—$9.00; postpaid. Order now for 
Fall planting. WOLFF'S 


LILY GARDENS, 139H, 
N. Highland, 


Springfield, Pa. 
MADONNA LILIES. 











Extra large, vigorous, choice 
bulbs, Giant, 1 foot and larger bulbs—$1.50 each, 
3 for $4.00, 6 for $7.50 postpaid. QUALITY NURS- 
ERY PRODUCTS CO., Dept. H., Box 16, New Hud- 
son, Michigan. 

All the latest JAN DEGRAAFF lilies. Healthy, top 


size bulbs. Color illustrated folder free. SAXTON 
LILY GARDENS, Saratoga Springs, New York. 








Music-Instructions 


SONGPOEMS AND LYRICS WANTED: 
TIN PAN ALLEY, INC., 1650 Broadway, 
19, N 





Mail to: 
New York 





Of Interest to Women 


AFRICAN VIOLET MITTENS—Original Design. 
Send 50¢ and self-addressed stamped envelope for 
complete knitting directions. JOYCE COPP, 77 Gains- 
borough Street, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 








SEW Aprons at home for stores. No Charge for 
material to fill orders. In our fifth successful year. 
Write: ADCO MFG. CO., Bastrop 82, Louisiana, 
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al * 
Classified Advertising 











Orchids 





and hybrids. 


COMPLETE LIST of plants, species 
ILGENFRITZ 


Write for free catalog. MARGARET 
ORCHIDS, Dept. H, Monroe, Michigan 


Plant Material 





BULBS, PLANTS, SEEDS. SHRUBS and TREES 
at ¥2 REGULAR CATALOG PRICES. Articles by 
R. Weber MacFarland, MUM SEZ Cartoons, etc. 
See ad page 451, FLOWER LOVERS GUIDE 


Plastic Film 





POLYETHYLENE TRANSPARENT FILM .004 for 
uses around home and farm. 3 ft. wide by 100 
4 ft. x 100 ft. $8.00. 6 ft. x 100 ft 
Remnants 10 ft. long by 3 ft. wide 
only $1.00 postpaid. Send cash, check or stamps. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. YOHO & HOOKER GREEN- 
HOUSE CO., Box H1I165, Youngstown, Ohio. 


many 
ft. long only $6.00 
$12.00. Big Bargain 


Plastic Flower Pots 





SQUARE PLASTIC POTS. Display your plants more 
effectively in these attractive square design plastic 
pots now available by mail postpaid. They grow bet- 

3” Square. 12 for $1.00. 25 for $1.50 50 for 
2 100 only $5.00 ppd. Guaranteed no breakage. 
Bulletin other sizes. YOHO & HOOKER, Bov H1165, 
Youngstown, Ohio 


—_$—— 


Rare Shrubs and Trees 


RARE SHRUBS AND TREES—Dove Tree, Chinese 
Witchhazel. Skimmia and other choice plants. Write 
for free list. Open weekends only, 9 to 5:30. 
WOODLAND NURSERY, Hendricks Road, Perkio- 
menville, RD 1, Penna 


Terrarium Supplies 





CONTAINERS, SUPPLIES, WOODLAND MATE- 
RIAL, mosses, ferns, wildflowers, custom terrarium 
service instructions Illustrated folder 10¢. 
A. ALLGROVE, North Wilmington, Mass. 





Tree Peonies 





TREE PEONIES, one year grafts, red, white, pink, 
purple, $1.50 each. 3 or more $1.25 each. Yellow 
$3.00 each. Bulb list free. J. A. DRESSMAN, R. 5, 
Covington, Kentucky 
Tulip Bulbs 


100 LARGE TOP GRADE bulbs, assorted varieties 
and colors, $6.95 postpaid. 25 or 50 at 100 rate 
Money-back Guarantee. List. Dept. C TWINING 
BRIDGE NURSERY, P. O. Box 202, Langhorne, Pa. 





Violets 

for Octo- 
with Reci- 
first order. 
Vista, Vista, 


orders now 

Catalogue 
from 

Monte 


HARDY VIOLETS .. . Place 

ber shipment : Descriptive 

pes Send 50¢ deduct 
VISTA VIOLET FARM, 1211 
California 





Wildflowers 


DOUBLE BLOODROOT: 

Flore Plena, rare form of Bloodroot. Price Two Dol- 
lars. No catalog. TUCKER & SON PERENNIAL 
GARDENS, 48070 Ecorse Road, Belleville, Michigan. 


Sanguinaria Canadensis 


NURSERY 
ers, Nature Lovers 
JAMIESON VALLEY 
Spokane, Washington 


GROWN WILDFLOWERS for Gar- 
Send 10¢ for catalogue 
GARDENS, Rt. 3, Box 648B, 


AND FERNS, many 
Send now for free 
Box 33-H, Home, 


kinds to 
catalogue 
Pennsyl- 


WILDFLOWERS 
a shady nook 
ROBIN FARM, 


brighten 
WAKE 
Vania 
WILDFLOWERS AND FERNS for Fall planting 
Order yours now, prices reasonable. Catalog free 
THOMAS M. WOOD, Constantia, New York 

Send for cataloe—WILDFLOWER AND WILD 
TREE SEEDS—over 600 different kinds. Send $.50 
to CLYDE ROBIN, Carmel Valley. Calif 


September 1960 
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ARROW-WOOD 


H. Roy Mosnat 


Belle Plaine, Iowa 


A SHRUB, VALUABLE alike to flower 
arranger and landscape designer also 
had its use to the American Indian, 
The Dakota (or Sioux) Indians had a 
word wanhu, which has been anglicized 
into wahoo, meaning literally arrow- 
wood. From the sound of the word, you 
can almost hear the zing of an arrow 
leaving the bow! 

In the Dakota language, the word 
refers to a large shrub or small tree, up 
to 25 feet. It has several popular names 
including spindle tree, bush _bitter- 
sweet and burning bush. The small 
branches of the tree being straight and 
smooth made good arrows. 

(The Creek Indian word uhawhu 
means cork elm, Ulmusalata, and also 
white basswood—Tilia heterophylla.) 

The scientific name is Euonymus 
atropurpureus. It is a native tree from 
New York west and south. The flowers 
are small and dull colored and appear 
in early summer. But the fruits or ber 
ries which hang on long, slender stems 
open up something like bitter-sweet, 
showing scarlet berries, and are borne 
profusely. They are very showy and 
hang on for a long time, a year or more. 
Being a shrub, when cut wahoo is 
easier to arrange than _ bitter-sweet 
which is a vine. 


*~ don y 
» “KA Ce 

It increases from seeds and also 
sends up some root sprouts, which are 
faster to propagate. It is hardy in all 
sections where other red berry bearing 
plants such as holly are too tender in 
many northern areas. 

But this variety of Euonymus does 
not appear in catalogs of some eastern 
nurseries. They have Euonymus ala 
tus, which is supposed to be hardy 
throughout New England, but it was 
damaged last winter by the unusual 
deep freeze in November. It has corky 
ridges on the bark. No good for arrows. 
It is a deciduous spreading shrub up to 
eight feet and native to China and 
Japan. There is a form in which the 
branches are not winged. :: 








USE YOUR FALL CATALOGS 


Veronica M. Quist 


Spring Valley, N.Y. 


| WONDER HOW many realize the great 
amount of pleasure and information 
that is to be gained from the interest 
ing assortment of garden catalogs sent 
out each year. Most catalogs are free 
and may be obtained by writing for 
them or sending coupons clipped from 
magazines and newspapers. 

The term catalog hardly applies to 
the attractive booklets issued today. 
They are actually garden handbooks. 
Many have the general appearance of a 
botanical dictionary, giving valuable 
data on culture, new experiments, hy- 
bridizing hints, and information on 
plants in general. Lifelike pictures in 
color or black and white aid in the se- 
lection of varieties. 

Che fall catalogs are guides to help 
vou in selecting roses, trees, shrubs, 
perennials and flowering bulbs to plant 
this autumn. With the help of various 
fall and spring catalogs you have the 
necessary material for planning next 
year's garden. 

Everyone loves roses. In most parts 
of the country roses may be planted in 
both spring and fall and the selection 
to choose from is vast. There are hy- 
brid teas in a multitude of beautiful 
colors. Use them freely in beds and 
borders where they may be appreciated 
to the fullest. 

The climbing and pillar roses may 
be used decoratively on trellises, fences, 
posts and walls. Gay floriferous poly 
anthus and floribundas make striking 
borders and edgings. Grandifloras are 
perfect for those locations where taller 
plants are effective. There are minia- 
tures too, useful for small beds, and 
borders with larger roses. 

Certain trees may also be planted in 
the fall. One may select from a great 
fine trees such as the maples, 
locust, mountain ash, and 


many 
Moraine 
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some of the oaks. Read the catalog care- 
fully or consult a nurseryman to check 
on a tree’s hardiness in the area, its ulti- 
mate size, and its susceptibility to dis- 
ease. 

\ number of the Howering trees may 
be fall planted, too. Here again, it is 
wise to find out if fall or spring plant- 
ing of the numerous flowering fruits is 
advised for your location. Dogwoods 
are generally moved in the spring, al- 
though it is possible to move them in 
fall if they are dug with a ball of earth. 
Magnolias are invariably planted in 
the spring. 

\s many of the trees and shrubs will 
soon be bare of leaves, one might con- 
sider the possibility of evergreens for 
bleak spots in the garden. Evergreens 
are always decorative. The wide assort- 
ment of shapes, textures, and heights 
make them invaluable as landscape 
plants. Handsome spreading varieties 
have a multitude of uses about the 
home. In most areas broadleaf ever- 
greens may also be planted at this time 
of the year. 

Thought might also be given to 
many deciduous shrubs that beautify 
the garden. Some varieties are desirable 
because of their colorful foliage or 
bright berries in the fall. Lilacs are one 
of the loveliest shrubs that may be fall 
planted. 

Perhaps you may wish to buy some 
perennials to put in now instead of 
waiting until spring. Doronicum, shasta 
daisy, trollius, mertensia, hardy prim- 
rose, phlox, peony, daylily, hardy can- 
dytuft, and some of the pinks might 
be considered. Some wildflower cata- 
logs advise the purchase of special 
wildflowers now, while the plants are 
dormant. 

Hardy vines may be set out if good 
stock is used and care taken in plant- 


ing. Winter creeper, wisteria, silver 
lace vine, trumpet vine, and a few 
clematis may be planted successfully. 

Seeds of hardy annuals may be sown 
in the fall. These include calendulas, 
cosmos, cornflowers, Shirley poppies, 
larkspur, and others. It would be wise 
to cover seed beds with a light mulch 
to prevent frost heaving. 

As a guide in bulb planting, the se- 
quence of early flowering bulbs is 
roughly in this order: snowdrops, win- 
ter aconite, chionodoxas, scillas, Iris 
reticulata, crocus, species tulips and 
narcissi, hyacinths, grape-hyacinths, 
daffodils, and the larger tulips. The 
early single tulips may begin while the 
daffodils are at their peak. All of these 
bulbs are set in the fall. 


Bulbs may be used in a diversity of 
ways. The small scillas, crocus, fritil- 
laria, species daffodils and tulips are 
charming in rock gardens or tucked 
among other plants. Many spring flow- 
ering bulbs do well in woodland areas. 


Now is the time to make a note of 
where you would like a_ spectacular 
spring display and perhaps select some 
bulbs like the trumpeted or _large- 
cupped daffodils, brilliant Darwins, 
exotic parrots, or graceful lily-flowered 
tulips. 

Flowers may be had during the sum- 
mer too, from fall-planted bulbs. Vari- 
ous hardy lilies will light up the garden 
from spring on through the summer. 
Several of the speciosum lilies bloom 
in August and September. For some- 
thing a little different there is the 
hardy amaryllis, or magic lily (Lycoris 
squamigera) which flowers in sum- 
mer, and the small colchicums whose 
crocus-like flowers appear unexpectedly 
from the bare ground in fall. The latter 
should go into the grétind earlier than 
other bulbs. 


Bulbs need to retain their foliage, 
therefore, refrain from putting them 
where grass must be kept mown or 
where they will be unsightly after 
blooming. They may be planted where 
the foliage of shrubs, groundcovers, or 
perennials will hide their yellowing 
leaves. Annual plants may be set among 
bulbs in spring for the same purpose. 

With the aid of your catalogs, and 
keeping your garden’s seasonal changes 
in mind, you can prepare in advance 
for those times of the year when bloom 
is rather sparse. If your mood runs to 
certain colors, study the books to see 
which plants might fulfil these needs. 


Catalogs are to study, to dream over, 
and to help’ you in planning a better 
garden. Investments in plants now will 
save precious time. In the spring they 
will yield dividends of handsome plants 
with a profusion of bright blossoms. 


HORTICULTURE 





JACKSON & PERKINS sores ccrivnzere 
presents 3 new floribundas for 1961 


MAIL COUPON TO NEAREST SHIPPING CENTER 
Jackson & Perkins Co. Jackson & Perkins Co. of Calif. 
123 Rose Lane, 123 Rose Lane, 


Newark, NEW YORK Pleasanton, Calif. 


Please send me, at the proper planting time for my locality, the 
Floribundas I have indicated below. Include, FREE with my order, 
your helpful “Home Garden Guide.” 


——___.. PEACH GLOW ($2.50 each; 3 for $6.60) 
PINK GARNETTE ($1.75 each; 3 for $4.65) 
GOLDEN GARNETTE ($2.50 each; 3 for $6.60) 
in full payment 





I enclose $ 


Print Name 


Address 
Zone.... 


ee 2 


Gueluding 


for the first time anywhere 
the new color of 


(PLP.R.R.) 


ERE’S still another lovely, lovely ad- 

dition to J&P’s ever-growing family 

of Floribundas . . . still another new color 

to add exciting new beauty to your garden 
in 1961 — and for years to come! 

We've named this new Floribunda 
Peach Glow — and you can see why... 
for it has a delicate, clean peach tone 

. . a really fresh and different color in 
roses. And the blooms themselves are as 
captivating and dainty as its glowing peach 
color — exquisitely shaped, enticingly fra- 
grant, long lasting either on the plant or 
when cut and brought indoors. 

Like all J&P Prized Floribundas, Peach 
Glow is absolutely guaranteed to live and 
bloom in your garden — guaranteed to pro- 
duce hundreds of glorious blooms on a 
single bush. Order it today — be among 
the first to enjoy it in your 1961 garden! 

$2.50 each; 3 for $6.60 


s Pl. Pat. 
Pink Garnette $120) 
Imagine . . . here is a Floribunda that just 
loves to be cut! All the virtues of Red 
Garnette are in this new deep pink rose. 
It is almost indestructible as a cut flower 
and will last as much as 12 days. Perfect 
color-mate for Peach Glow. 

$1.75 each; 3 for $4.65 
(Pl, Pat. 


Golden Garnette ‘isos; 


One of the richest looking roses to be 
found anywhere. A hardy rose with 444” 
blooms that have fantastic keeping quali- 
ties. With its golden color and potent fra- 
grance, it will round out your floribunda 
group to perfection. 

$2.50 each; 3 for $6.60 


2 J&P ROSE CENTERS TO SERVE YOU 


if you tive in Arizona, Califor- 
nia, idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington or Wyoming - send 
order to: 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
of CALIF. 
Pleasanton, Calif. 


Originators of great new “Roses since 1872 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
World’s Largest Rose Growers * Newark, NEW YORK 


if you live anywhere 
eise in the United 
States-send your 
order to: 
JACKSON & 
PERKINS CO. 
Newark, NEW YORK 
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